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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 


God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 


progressively establish the Kingdom of 
God. 


Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


On our Cover we present the beautiful head of the young 
Jesus from Hofmann’s painting, Christ and the Doctors. 


Our friend and fellow editor, Stephen H. Fritchman, 
editor of the Christian Register, generously gave us a copy of 
his most interesting and exclusive interview with the Dean of 
Canterbury, Hewlett Johnson, in Mission from Canterbury. 


Charles G. Girelius, minister of the old Reformed Chris- 
tian Church at Barneveld, New York, answers his question, 
Shall We Try Another Religion? by skillfully showing that 
there is no other way to avoid destruction than by actually 
trying the old religion, purified of superstition, 


John Haynes Holmes, unable to be present at a dinner 
for Dean Skinner, wrote this most eloquent and well-deserved 
tribute, Clarence R. Skinner, Outstanding Religious Leader in 
Dark and Direful Times. 


Bruce W. Brotherston, in the current Russell Lecture, 
Human Nature in Science, Ethics and Religion, has an impor- 
tant message for all thoughtful liberal religionists. We publish 
in this issue Part One of the lecture. Dr. Brotherston, former 
teacher of both St. Lawrence and Tufts men, needs no intro- 
duction in liberal circles. 


Dana E. Klotzle, minister of the Wellesley Fells Uni- 
versalist Church, has evaluated the recent Massachusetts 
Ministers’ Conference, and the program of advance that is 
coming out of that conference, in his contribution, The New 
Universalism in Massachusetts. 


In Our Brotherhood Issue, February 2, We Present These 
Notable Original Articles: 


TRADE AND PEACE 
by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Commerce 


PREJUDICE, WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT DOES 
by Clarence R. Skinner 


Dr. Macpherson’s Lenten Meditations 


Dr. Walter H. Macpherson calls us all to a thoughtful 
Lenten devotion in his meditations for 1946, A New Day 
Dawns. 

For a generation Walter Macpherson has preached a full 
gospel to midwestern Universalists, young and old. His has 
always been a clear call to devotion to a religion as social as 
the many and varied needs of men and as intensely personal 
as the most secret yearning of the human heart. ‘“Walt” 
Macpherson has much the same spirit as the “good gray poet,” 
Walt Whitman: 


I say no man has ever been half devout enough, 

None has ever yet adored or worship’d half enough . . . 
I say that the real and permanent grandeur 

Of these States must be their religion. 


To this grandeur, Mr. Macpherson calls us in his Lenten med- 
itations. His spirit is also akin to Whitman’s in its catholicity. 
“Not till the sun excludes you do I exclude you.” 
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The Unified Appeal and the Holland Project 


HE work of the General Sunday School Associa- 

tion and the Universalist Youth Fellowship, the 
support of needy churches, and the necessary overhead 
expenses of the Universalist Church of America are all 
included in the money asked for under the annual 
Unified Appeal. 

The Universalist Church of America guarantees to 
the Sunday School Association and the Youth Fellow- 
ship sums equal to those formerly raised separately by 
these auxiliaries. In the case of the Sunday School 
Association, all that was formerly raised directly by 
appeals to individuals, contributions from church 
schools, per capita tax and contributions from state 
conventions now comes through money received by 
the Unified Appeal. Local church schools, therefore, 
in making their contribution to the support of the 
national religious-education program do so through the 
Unified Appeal response of their own churches. State 
Convention appropriations to the Appeal should add 
the amount formerly given directly to the General 
Sunday School Association. Contributions from groups 
and individuals to the Youth Fellowship now go directly 
into the Unified Appeal. 

These facts account for part of the apparent in- 
crease in the fair-share figures for each local church 
this year. If this is understood clearly, it will be 
seen that a part of the increase is simply a “book- 
keeper’s transaction.” This will also reveal the need 
for one hundred per cent response to the Appeal. 

Something more has been added to the fair share 
of every church and every individual Universalist this 
year, however. It is the minimum amount (ten thou- 
sand dollars) necessary to begin our relief work in 
Holland. To provide for this great need, thirty-three 
per cent was added to the figure of last year’s fair 
share for each church. Thus, when a local church pays 
its fair share in full, an amount equal to last year’s 
fair share will go to the support of the religious-educa- 
tion work, the youth work, field work, and general 
overhead expense of the national church organization. 
The added amount, which is one-fourth of this year’s 
total for each church, will go to the Holland project. 
If the church has raised and designated more for 
Holland, the amount so designated will go directly into 
the Holland project. 

Two things are essential to the successful comple- 


tion of the total church program this year: A one 
hundred per cent response to the Unified Appeal for 
the normal educational and home-missionary work, 
and at least a one hundred per cent response to the 
need for the Holland work. We are confident that both 
objectives will be reached. We believe, moreover, that 
our people will not restrict themselves to the minimum 
amount of ten thousand dollars for Holland. We need 
to raise thirty thousand dollars, through the Appeal, 
for the normal church program. We are committed in 
addition to raise a minimum of ten thousand dollars 
this year for the Holland project. We believe that 
the first will be accomplished. We hope that the second 
will be greatly exceeded. We ought to raise for the 
fearfully stricken people of Holland as much as we 
raise for our home work. : 

This can be done. Indications from many churches 
give us confidence that it will be. From Clifford 
Stetson, minister of the Universalist Church at Derby 
Line, Vermont, comes this heartening story of how one 
little church in a little town went way over the top 
for both Holland and the Unified Appeal: 


“You will be glad to know that folks walked away 
with the idea of Holland Relief and the Unified Appeal, 
in all its phases. We have sixteen kits under way, 
most of them completed. They were presented in 
the candle service, which was based on Susan Andrews’ 
“We'll Touch A Taper.” The candle-lighters (boy and 
girl) were in traditional Dutch costume. We had a 
creche and behind it a large map of Europe, with 
Holland highlighted in red; red poinsettias and three 
candles in bright colors on each side. In front of the 
créche, on a table slightly lower, was a tray with a red 
scarf and brass plate, and two wooden shoes from 
Holland. In the “call to giving” I used a Dutch 
Thanksgiving article very effectively, a poem, and Carl 
Fisher’s letter. 

“The committee decided to use two envelopes, and 
give folks the chance to give to the local church as 
well as to the Unified Appeal. Both envelopes were 
sent out with a letter of explanation. Nearly everyone 
gave to both, for the largest special offering for our 
church at Christmas time, since we have been here, 
was ninety-some dollars.. This year we had over a 
hundred dollars in each offering. The loose offering 
was divided between the two. So, with several indi- 
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vidual checks which have been sent in, and the U-Need- 
Us Club check (for Holland Relief exclusively), we 
shall go well above our fair share. 

“We have sent two large cartons of clothing and 
have three more packed, with enough more on hand to 
pack another.” 

Here is a church which went about the business of 
raising funds for the national church program and for 
the Holland Relief project with enthusiasm and im- 
agination. The result shows what can be done. Statis- 


tics are net often dramatic, but in the case of Derby 


Line, Vermont, figures tell a dramatic story. Last 
year the fair share of this little church was $62.50. Of 
this, $45 was paid. This year, the fair share for Derby 
Line is $106.66, and the church has paid in $160.99. 


What Derby Line has done, any Universalist church 
can do. For education at home and relief abroad, we 
have a job to do now. 

Let’s go! 
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WELCOME TO THE YOUNG LIBERAL 


NEW liberal religious journal has made its appear- 
ance in our midst. It is The Young Lnberal, 
edited and published jointly by the American Unitarian 
Youth and the Universalist Youth Fellowship. The 
editor in chief is Robert H. MacPherson, a Universalist 
divinity student at Tufts. The associate editors are 
Mildred Downer, Norma R. Goodwin, Barbara Bet- 
tany, and Raymond C. Hopkins. The business man- 
ager, Peter Sherman, and the circulation manager, 
Diane Ridgeway, round out the staff. 

The Young Liberal is a twenty-page magazine, well 
styled and with an attractive format which includes a 
cover picture and generous text illustrations. The 
magazine provides a better medium of publicity and 
promotion for both liberal youth groups than either had 
before, and, more important, it is a practical school 
for that functional unity which is the key to sound 
Universalist-Unitarian relations. 

In spite of restrictions and paper shortages, the 
editors of The Young Liberal have brought out two 
interesting and useful numbers. 

To The Young Liberal, a hearty welcome from Tuer 
CuRISTIAN LEADER; for its editors a well-earned cheer! 
Keep up the good work. 


ONE WORD—FOR THE U.N.O. 


ITERARY monstrosity though it be, we defiantly 
confess that the initials U.N.O. suggest, most 
emphatically, “Unite, Nations, Or-else.” Terrible pos- 
sibilities, to become actualities if the world remains 
divided in irresponsible fragments called sovereign 
nations, make a real and effective United Nations 
Organization an imperative. Do those “hard-headed 
realists” who thundered against sharing our atomic 
knowledge with our ally, Russia, still wish to reverse 
the’ Golden Rule? 

For today comes a report from Reuters, the British 
News Agency: Soviet scientists have perfected a spin- 
ning atomic bomb. A superior atomic bomb. A bomb 
which is not dependent upon the size of the uranium 
supply. Even if this report should prove to be in 
part unfounded at the present time, the true realist 
faces the future implications. 


UNITE, NATIONS, OR-ELSE. 
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MR. DAVIDOW’S LETTER 


T gives us no pleasure to print the letter from Larry 

Davidow, of Detroit, in “Reactions from Our Read- 
ers.” This is not because he takes us to task, and 
implies that we were false to our Christian obligations 
by printing Professor Sutton’s excellent article, “Again 
Consider Russia,” in the December 1 LeaperR. We do 
not mind being taken to task. It is Mr. Davidow’s 
immoderate strictures on Russia that trouble us. We 
do not know Dr. Davidow personally. We do know 
Professor Sutton. We have known her for years. She 
is intelligent, well informed, and she has been in Russia. 

On the whole, we believe that Davidow’s letter will 
refute itself by its spirit and by its inaccurate implica- 
tions regarding Russia’s “inability” to stand up to the 
Germans. Of course Russia has sinned, indeed, almost 
as much in her history as England and the United 
States. This does not make Russia a menace to the 
peace of the world any more than are England or the 
United States. One thing that menaces the peace of 
the world today is the sustained attempt, from 
modestly-concealed sources, to make Americans and 
Englishmen think that Russia is the archvillain of all 
time. The facts are that Russia is not the archvillain, 
just as she is not the complete saint of romantic minds. 
She is, as she was, a good ally. We have not for- 
gotten Stalingrad. 
can overshadow that. 


THE ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST 


HE Alabama Universalist, published weekly by 

the Alabama Convention of the Universalist 
Church of America, Volume One, Number One, 
January 7, 1946, has come to our desk. We welcome 
this publication to our journalistic circle. The paper 
is “directed to those who are Universalists and know 
they are, and to those who are Universalists and do 
not know they are.” This is an admirable purpose, 
which we are sure will be fruitful. Too much printer’s 
ink cannot be used by churches. 


YOUTH FELLOWSHIP HELPS HOLLAND 
YOUTH 


UR Youth Fellowship is carrying out one project 


which is particularly appropriate. Members are | 


Not even Mr. Davidow’s letter, 


making up student kits for Dutch students. One might | 


say (with a blush): Delving for Delft. 
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Bring the Young People In 


“Youth Is NOT the Church of Tomorrow. 
It Is a Vital Part of the Church Today.” 


UR genial Y.P.C.U. historian, denominational 

statistician, and pedaling parson, Dr. Harry 
Adams Hersey, has from time to time regaled us with 
dissertations on the overwhelming preponderance of 
men and women leaders in our Zion who were trained 
In our young people’s societies. The approach of Youth 
Week and Youth Sunday in our churches (Youth 
Week, January 21 to 26, Youth Sunday, January 27) 
brings this fact to mind again, and makes us wonder, 
incidentally, why we have not received the annual 
youth communication from Harry Hersey, (This will 
bring it!) 

Dr. Hersey is right, as he always is, (well, almost 
_ always is.) Our youth groups are our primary assets. 
All we have to do is to look around us, and/or look into 

the murror, to know that our churches would be deadly 
dull affairs without our young people. Indeed, they 
would soon be just plain dead. 

Douglas Frazier used to insist, and Roger Bosworth 
today proclaims, that “Youth is not the church of to- 
morrow. It is a vital part of the church today.” Ina 
word, our youth groups are not merely neophytes in 

training for that which is to be. They are an indis- 
pensable part of the growing edge of our churches. 
The church as a fellowship of learners and worshipers 
must be a fellowship of all generations. It was so from 
the beginning. A youth, young John Mark, gave us 
our first portrait of Jesus and our first record of his 
teachings. The Christian “Fathers” were young men 
when they went out to conquer the world. And they 
did conquer it. Young Stephen told the elders of 
Israel, with zeal and quite without tact, how greatly 
they had sinned in putting to death their Messiah. 
He was martyred for his faith and his zeal but another 
_ young man named Saul, just graduated from the school 
of Gamaliel, heard Stephen and saw his martyrdom. 
Deep called to deep and young Saul became Christian 
Paul, flaming missionary of men’s universal brother- 
hood. 

Youth Week brings to youth a call to enter into 
every phase of the total church program. Again in our 
‘time the elders have slain the prophets. Again in our 
day men are confused about the present and fearful 
for the future. Who will right the wrongs of the world? 
Not those of us whose prejudices on race and religion 
--and economics have jelled into “solemn convictions” 
that hide our fears and confusions. Courageous, in- 
telligent youth, devoted to the highest ideals of brother- 
hood and justice among men, can do the job. 

We have just such courageous, intelligent, devoted 
youth in our churches. Youth Week brings to those 
of us who are older the call to open wide the doors of 
our hearts and our council chambers and take these 
| eager spirits in. Away with the old fraud of courte- 


) January 19, 1946 


A Young Liberal, Robert H. MacPherson 


Editor of THE YOUNG LIBERAL, New Journal 
Published by Unitarian-Universalist Youth 


ously “inviting a representative of the young people” 
to sit in and listen at the discussions of the Board of 
Trustees. Bring the young people in as working mem- 
bers on every board and committee of the parish. 
Together in a working fellowship, youth and age can 
make these, our liberal churches, redeeming and healing 
centers in a lost and wounded world. EAB 


A Slender Rope 


Carleton M. Fisher 


A our ship neared the dock at Le Havre, a rope was 
cast ashore, to be grasped in the bare hands of 
an old man. It was a relatively slender rope, to which 
was tied the huge and heavy rope that would pull the 
ship firmly against the pilings of the dock. 

And as the old man tugged and strained, with his 
bare hands pulling that icy-cold rope up out of the 
water, it appeared to me that he was symbolic of 
Europe’s people in this hour. For they are pulling and 
straining under such a heavy load, and they work with 
bare hands. 

The lack of materials with which to work, the lack 
of sufficient food to allow for heavy, sustained labor, 
the vast areas of debris to be cleared away—so much 
to be done, such a hard pull, and so little to do it with. 

But the bare hands of an old man secured the 
ropes that brought our ship to dock, and somehow I 
know that hands like his will bring Europe into its 
haven of peace. 
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Mission from Canterbury 


. 


The Editor of the CHRISTIAN REGISTER Interviews 


Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury Cathedral, 


Stephen H. Fritchman 


URING his visit to America in mid-November 

Dr. Hewlett Johnson, the Dean of Canterbury, 
England, spoke in New York, Boston and Chicago. It 
was this writer’s privilege to speak with Dean Johnson 
at the great rally for American-Soviet friendship at 
Madison Square Garden when 21,000 men and women 
greeted the distinguished churchman. Later in Boston 
and again at a dinner in Dr. Johnson’s honor in New 
York it was possible for the writer further to discuss 
problems with special attention to the interests of 
American Protestant church people. The questions 
and answers reported in this article were given at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., just before the 
distinguished churchman met President Truman the 
last day of the two-week visit in America. 

While several million Americans have read his two 
books, The Soviet Power and The Secret of Soviet 
Strength, few here knew the Dean of Canterbury as a 
person. His wit, his 
vitality of mind, his 
crusading zeal, his warm 
and responsive _ spirit 
won him thousands of 
friends in the several 
cities where he spoke. 
After a brief fortnight 
in America he became 
the most talked-about 
visitor since the end of 
the war. His counte- 
nance and 18th-century 
clerical dress became 
familiar to millions of us in Life and Time and many 
hundred American papers. Typical of the response of 
the public here was the greeting he received as he 
crossed Boston Common following his sermon at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, November 18. A score of people, 
during the few moments of the walk, stepped forward 
to shake his hand and speak a word of friendship. In 
New York at a dinner I attended the popular novelist, 
Howard Fast, and the great explorer, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, paid eloquent and stirring tribute to the 
Dean’s leadership and courage. Humble or great, those 
who saw the Dean of Canterbury let him know how 
much, his leadership has meant not only in England 
and Europe but also in America. 

Not all the press reported his comments on religion 
or his forthright expression on public affairs, the atom 
bomb, the propaganda against the Soviet Union, and 
other matters. For that reason, as editor of a church 
journal I sought to report the Dean’s comments on 
more basic questions not carried in the press. His 
replies are reported exactly at the end of this article. 


periment. 


it did. 
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“When I heard of a land with vast achieve- 


ments I wanted to visit it. 
tian heard another country was trying an ex- 
I went from a country that said it 
believed in God and lived as though it didn’t 
to one that said it didn’t and acted as though 
I’ve seen something happen in Russia 
and the rest of the world should hear about it.” 
The ‘Dean of Canterbury, 

im New York City, November 19, 1945 ton 


England, During His Visit to America. 


The American who had read his books knew he 
was an honest and accurate reporter of what he saw 
and heard in the Soviet Union. After a generation of 
silence or misinformation his words were most welcome 
to an American public traditionally open-minded 
toward new ideas and new ways of doing things. This 
tradition of the open mind explains in part the enthu- 
siasm that greeted the venerable churchman from the 
moment he stepped off his plane at Presque Isle, Maine. 

I can report on his simplicity of manner, his absence 
of affectation, his intellectual vitality, his aboundimg 
enthusiasm for people, especially those devoted to a 
struggle for a workable democracy anywhere in the 
world. With a full-fledged hate campaign against the 
Soviet Union well under way in America, the visit of 
the English Dean was a refreshing experience. With 
great dignity but firmness, his visit set in bold relief 
the canards of those in Congress and in editorial offices 
who seek to break the 
bonds of friendship 
forged in recent years 
between the  valhant 
people of the Soviet 
Union and, their friends 
in America and Eng- 
land. 

The answers to the 
four questions I asked 
the Dean in Washing- 
speak for them- 

selves, reflecting the 

spirit and temper of 
one of the world’s greatest living churchmen, whose 
eyes are on the future but whose feet walk firmly on 
the soil of this present earth. As he stood before six 
hundred clergymen of all denominations in Calvary 
Church, New York, November 15, and spoke with 
dramatic power and prophetic imagination of the pros- 
pects of man’s dream for brotherhood, there arose 
a great feeling of common purpose between the Soviet 
Union and America. The Dean of Canterbury has a 
rare gift for finding common ground and dissolving the 
barriers of creed and economic theory. The questions 
I presented to the Dean follow with his answers. 
1. How can liberal church people in America best 
contribute to American-Soviet understanding? 

By studying current literature, especially that pub- 
lished by the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship* and recommended by it. Learn what the 
Soviet Union really is, and try to disentangle the crea- 
tive elements and see the building that is arising with- 


A frustrated Chris- 
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out letting the attention be sidetracked by the attend- 


ant upheavals and discomforts incident to the con- 


struction of such an edifice. 

In England, middle-class people are realizing that 
they have a moral as well as a commercial and mate- 
rial stake in the patterns with which the Soviets are 
experimenting, i.e., the efficiencies and economies to be 
derived from the socialization of public utilities and 
large-scale industries will set free money to finance and 
leisure for multitudes to enjoy an ever-expanding 
fringe of activities. Millions will be able to afford finer 
decorations, to the encouragement of artists. Finer 
clothing. It will encourage those with skills and initia- 
tive. There will be innumerable activities for the pres- 
ent middle class. It is reassuring to know that in older 
and more stable societies—better educated and more 
intellectual, such as our own—changes can now be 
made peacefully that were perhaps necessarily achieved 
by force in societies long oppressed. When any change 
is understood and welcomed by a majority of the people 
in a democratic society, it can be made without any 
violence at all. Violence occurs only with heavily 
oppressed majorities or in a balance of power where 
the weights are fairly equal. If the middle class and 
the proletariat take the same side, change can happen 
easily. However, if the middle class does not recognize 


_its own interests and thwarts such change, it can pro- 


1 i was filled with violence. 
and, behold, it was corrupt; for all flesh had corrupted his 


duce a clash with consequent bloodshed. 
2. Are Soviet economic and political doctrine and 


__ practice contradictory to liberal Protestant ethics? 


Most emphatically not! The very definition of 
socialism implies justice and responsibility. “From 
each according to his ability’—stresses responsibility; 
“to each according to his work’—is the dictate of 
justice. The very definition of communism, which is a 
moral advance upon socialism, brings into play the 


higher motive of caritas when it asks not only for the 


Shall We Try Another 


Charles G. Girelius 


CCASIONALLY, someone who has become dis- 
couraged over the serious plight of current 
religious life comes out with a statement to the effect 
that as Christianity has been preached for nineteen 
hundred years without success in making the world 


) good, and especially in not preventing war, it is now 


time to try something else. One is tempted to suggest 
a thought that is in a sense parallel to this idea—that 
as mankind has been living on this planet for some- 
thing like a million years, perhaps, with no success in 
establishing a good world, it is time to try another race. 

This suggestion is far from original, for in the 


) Book of Genesis we have a story in which we are told 


that God once came to a somewhat similar conclusion, 


as we read: 


The earth also was corrupt before God, and the earth 
And God looked upon the earth, 


pepe” ~ee 10 1OAR 


sense of responsibility, “From each according to his 


ability,” but also, “To each according to his needs.” 


3. What is the reason for such violent criticism 
of the Soviet Union by many church leaders, 
especially among the Catholic clergy? 


Amongst the best of the clergy there is the clinging 
to that which has proven good and the fear of any 
change. We must remember Christ’s tolerant words: 
“Those who have tasted the old wine do not straight- 
way desire the new.” 

Among those not the best, there is the desire te 
maintain for their own enjoyment the privilege which 
established religion has provided. There is also the 
sense of power which is inherent in any movement 
which has won its way in the world. That is peculiarly 
the case with a great religious institution built up by 
faith but now resting upon its material accretions which 
were incidental but have become fundamental, which re- 
minds me of Christ’s words about the virtue of travel- 
ing light through life! 


4. Does the new Labor Government give signs of 
supporting a postwar policy of co-operation with 
or of antagonism to the Soviet Union? 


One must distinguish between the Labor Govern- 
ment and the forces which have thrown it into power. 
The Labor Party leadership was the only one available 
at the time. It is undoubtedly true to say that the 
vast majority of the voters were and are in favor of the 
most cordial relations with the U.S.S.R., and that many 
of them are deeply distressed by the atomic bomb 
issue is proof of this feeling. As time goes on, it is 
inevitable that the younger able men will work their 
way into the government and I fully anticipate that 
the composition of future Labor governments will take 
a markedly leftward turn. 


Religion? 


way upon the earth. And God said unto Noah, The end 
of all flesh is come before me; for the earth is filled with 
violence through them; and, behold, I will destroy them from 
the earth. 

Thereupon, God commissioned Noah and his family to 
build an ark with a view to the survival of this one 
small group for the purpose of giving the human race 
a new start. When we read further that Noah got 
drunk soon after the recession of the flood we realize 
that even the new start was none too promising. 

The story of Noah and the flood is a myth, but it 
is perfectly human in its implications, and it serves as 
a parable. Destroying the present population of the 
earth and trying another is not going to solve the 
problem of establishing a new and good world order. 
The desired end is to be achieved by the race now in 
possession of the earth. 


This race is not to be disparaged. It already 
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possesses the qualifications needed for the achievement 
of economic, social and moral progress. The resources 
of the earth are enough, the natural powers we control 
are sufficient. We have mind enough to follow the 
courses of the stars, brain enough to discover and 
master atomic energy, and surely we have heart enough 
to be able to work out a world order among the 
nations that shall make it possible to use this unprece- 
dented power for the good of man and not for his 
destruction. If we take a realistic view of history we 
have to admit that substantial progress has been made. 
We have traveled a long way from the primitive life 
of our first ancestors to the present era of radio and 
airplanes. The situation just now, with atomic energy 
in our possession, is dangerous, and another war would 
perhaps mean the destruction of half of the race, but 
that is the risk we have to accept. It is ordained in 
the very purpose of things that the future Utopia we 
are anticipating shall not be earned too easily. If we 
have the faith, a great future is assured us, but it must 
needs be that the race of man shall encounter many 
perils before the great goal is reached. We would not 
yet know how to live in Utopia. We must receive 
some real discipline first, and that discipline is only 
to be obtained by having to create our new world under 
conditions of difficulty and danger. We shall not have 
Utopia handed to us complete and beautiful. We shall 
have to earn it with disappointing efforts, mistakes 
and the correction of mistakes, moral delinquencies 
and reformations, sorrow and happiness. When Jesus 
began to proclaim his anticipated Kingdom of God, 
the keynote of his appeal was “Repent,” a word which 
means that he proposed to build his kingdom with 
imperfect people who were willing to make a new start. 

We are not going to try another race, for that would 
mean simply having to go over the whole agony again. 
The race we have—or rather the race we are—has the 
task in hand and must go on with it. If you read the 
story of Noah’s flood to the end, you will find the naive 
suggestion that God finally realized that he had made 
a mistake, but we must remember that the idea of God 
as here described is very primitive. It was not God 
as we know him now. But this is what the God of 
Genesis said: 

The Lord said in his heart, I will not again curse the 
ground any more for men’s sake; though the imagination of 
man’s heart is evil from his youth; neither will I smite any 
more every thing living, as I have done. While the earth 


remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease. 


It is true, we have some intimations now that the 
destruction of humanity and the planet may be brought 
about by some careless or vindictive act of man in the 
handling of atomic energy. I have no fear that we 
shall go that far, although there are possibilities of 
terrible disaster. But whatever may happen it is to 
be assumed that man is here to stay, destined to 
accomplish his great purpose. 

As I am not willing to consider another humanity 
in place of the one we have, so I am not willing to 
discard Christianity and try some other religion. This 
idea of discarding a religion that has apparently failed 
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and trying something else is based on a wrong idea 
of the nature of religion, as well as of the nature of 
human beings. People think of religion as a vague 
something that has a magical power to make men do 
things, and to pick them up out of degradation and 
make them over into saints. But never in all my 
reading of history and in all my contacts with people 
have I heard of or seen a single man or woman who 
has become a saint in that fashion. I know of many 
great personalities—the closer disciples of Jesus, St. 
Francis of Assisi, John Wesley, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Florence Nightingale, Jane Addams, Bishop 
Berggrav of Norway, and I have seen men gripped by 
the sin of drunkenness rise out of their degradation 
and become good men. But it was not Christianity 
that magically made them saints. It was they who 
sought Christianity, learned its truth, caught the in- 
spiration of its principles, walked in its light, and 
shaped their lives according to the pattern of the 
character of Jesus. The same is true of good people 
who are adherents of other religions. There are saintly 
personalities among the Jews, among Buddhists, among 
followers of Zoroaster and of Confucius. An outstand- 
ing example of an adherent of the Hindu faith is 
Mahatma Gandhi. But not in a single instance is it 
a religious cult that makes a man or woman good. 
A religion becomes of value only when a man or woman 
adopts it as his own and makes its principles the 
pattern for his own living, aided by a sense of God’s 
unseen presence. 

Jesus said something about lighting a candle and 
putting it under a bushel. It was a perfectly good 
candle and a perfectly good light, but a candle placed 
under a bushel becomes worthless. It is that way with 
religion—to be specific, with the Christian religion. 
It is a perfectly good religion, but if you refuse to place 
it out in the open where it can shine, it can have no 
value. People say Christianity is a failure, that it has 
not made mankind good—after nineteen hundred years 
of preaching, that it has not prevented war. I would 


suggest that instead of trying another religion we trys, 


removing the bushel! 

It is admitted that another great religion may 
appear. Founders of religion have risen in the past, 
as Zoroaster, Lao-tse, Gautama, Moses and Jesus. 
They are the great figures of history, and another may 
rise, but when such a leader does appear he will not 
destroy the religions of the past. He will fulfill them. 
He will take the truth known to all faiths and shed 
upon it the light of an added inspiration and of a new 
understanding. 

In the meantime, we have abundant truth by 
which to live. We have expected Christianity to be- 
come a moral force in the world, we have hoped for 
an end of war, the lessening of crime, and for honesty 
in politics, we have wanted the poor to have a decent 
living. But we still have war, we still have crime, 


| 


politics are still corrupt, too many of the rich remain | 


selfish and arrogant, and the poor are protesting in no 
uncertain manner. But where lies the blame,—in our 


| 


religion or ourselves? Consider a few great doctrines | 
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Clarence R. Skinner, Outstanding Religious 
Leader in Dark and Direful Times 


Tribute to Dean Skinner Read at the Testimonial Dinner Given 
Him by the Alumni of Tufts College School of Religion, 
University Club, Boston, October 8, 1945 


John Haynes Holmes 


DEEPLY regret my unavoidable absence from this 

happy occasion held in honor of my dear friend 
and colleague, Clarence Skinner. I am held in New 
York by a sudden and quite unexpected crisis in the 
matter of my new church building. This crisis breaks 
on Wednesday, and I am summoned to conferences at 
my church today, to prepare memoranda, write reports, 
compile statistics, formulate policies, and organize 
committees. 

From one point of view, it is just as well perhaps 
that I am not with you, for if I were present, I should 
have to pick a quarrel with Mr. Skinner. The most 
just and generous of men with other people, I must 
complain bitterly that he is neither just nor generous 
with himself. Unassuming, unpretentious, unassertive, 
he betrays us into undervaluing his great qualities of 
mind and heart. Asa preacher, he is so quiet and even- 
tempered, that we do not always realize that we are 
listening to one of the great preachers of our generation. 
As professor and dean of a theological school, he is as 
modest as a light hidden under a bushel, and thus not 
appreciated to his full desert as a scholar and teacher. 
As a man he is utterly simple and serene, and thus no 
advegtiser of his heroic qualities. 

Clarence Skinner shouts not from the housetops. 
He blows no trumpets in’the street. He puts on no 
shows, he organizes no parades. He never makes a 
noise. Therefore do I, who have been a disturber of 
the silences all my life, make a loud noise for him. He 
has earned acclaim, applause, and celebration—and I 
rejoice that I am one of the goodly company who are 
lifting up their voices in his praise. 

Clarence Skinner has been an outstanding religious 
leader in dark and direful times. In his thought and 
life and spirit, he has been unfailingly and courageously 
progressive-—a pioneer along paths of dangerous 
advance. Holding fast to the eternal verities, he has 
led the thinking of his age to new understanding and 
farther vision of the truth. Remaining loyal to the 
church in which he was born and reared, he has yet 
widened the borders of his tent to embrace the concept 
of a universal and thus inclusive religion of mankind. 
Firm in the conviction that faith must minister to 


E are of the substance of all tha 
spirits. 


age-old errors is upon us, and the lift of divine aspirations. 
have seen, that builders have wrought have come to us in this hour of life. 
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One are we with all strivings and failures and achievements of the past. 


men’s stricken souls, he has caught the vision of a faith 
that must serve society as well, and in a world shaken 
to its foundations, has been one of the outstanding 
champions of a socialized Christianity. 

Clear in thought and utterance, stalwart in con- 
viction, prophetic in spirit, gallant in defense of free- 
dom, tolerant of differing opinion, a man of peace even 
in time of war, a true lover of men and of their common 
brotherhood, Clarence Skinner’s record through forty 
years is a thing to lift the heart. 

His great achievement, I must believe, is his found- 
ing of the Boston Community Church, and his guidance 
of its destiny through the decades. In a world rent 
and torn by war, he sought a church that would be 
faithful to the ideal of peace. In an age devoured by 
prejudice and hate, he wanted a church that would 
receive all men without distinction of creed, class, color, 
or opinion. In a period in which liberty was battling 
for its life, he dreamed of a church that would sanctify 
the pure democracy of the spirit. And from his own 
heart and by his own hand, he produced the reality of 
his vision. 

Others led in this work with him. The founding of 
the Community Church was the co-operative endeavor 
of a small company of lonely, determined souls who 
were resolved that religion should fulfill its appointed 
mission of truth and love in an age that tried men’s 
souls. But none was so near to the heart of the move- 
ment as Clarence Skinner, and none did so much to 
nurture it in its early days, and to rear it to its matur- 
ity. If, as Emerson said, “an institution is the length- 
ened shadow of a great man,” then is the Boston Com- 
munity Church the lengthened shadow of Dean Skinner. 

My dear Skinner, I salute you. As these words are 
read, I shall be thinking of you and thus with you in 
spirit. 

You and I have been together through many years 
—and they have been testing years. I search my mind 
in vain for any occasion when we have not been in 
sweet and full accord. I have always admired you as a 
colleague, and have come to love you as a brother. 
May we grow old together, that I may share your 
wisdom and affection to the end. 


t is or ever has been, of ancient stars, of living soils, and immortal 
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All that prophets have dreamed, that poets 
C.L.S. 
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Human Nature in Science, Ethics and 


Religion—Part One 


1945 Russell Lecture, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts 


Bruce W. Brotherston 


UCH could be made of this theme by a cynic or 

a disillusioned philosopher to whom human 
nature means a sum total of self-centered foibles and 
conceits unconsciously operating through noble poses. 
One ¢an imagine it in the hands of a Rochefoucauld, 
dissipating, by a seeming inevitability, the disinter- 
estedness of the scientist, the pure force of obligation 
in the moralist, and the devotion of the religionist. 
It makes a difference that the topic is proposed by a 
liberal. The credo of the speaker is involved and should 
be stated at the outset. It may be stated for such 
initial purpose broadly thus: Human nature is a long- 
range trend in the interaction of biological equipment, 
motivation, and environment looking toward an 
ultimately successful or stable democratic organization 
of mankind. 

Something like this has always been the meaning 
of the liberal spirit though only now can an ordinary 
liberal find courage to state it thus flatly when by a 
general interpretation of events a generous view of 
human nature, whether in Russia or in America, has 
shown fighting power in a planet-wide victory over 
the cynical view, which has at last made clear the issue 
of its tenure of power in the extermination camps of 
the Nazis. Previously, only those could state the 
liberal creed thus boldly who were already great in the 
slow-moving pragmatic achievement of human free- 
dom, or who had Tom Paine’s power of ready analysis 
which could swiftly put the worldly wisdom of the 
dominating political and social elite in the worse posi- 
tion. Moreover, event has made such flat statement 
easier for the inconspicuous man, since the Constitution 
of the United Nations, which everyone knows is a very 
wide compromise, has made such a creed the upshot 
of its preamble, and since the ‘majority of mankind 
genuinely believe it to be, even in the face of the 
difficulties of the London Conference, a real first step 
toward the free harmony of their prime values. 

This lecture is an attempt, within the narrow limits 
of time, to clarify the liberal credo by a statement of 
basic motivation in the science, ethics, and religion of 
the modern world: In other words, by a statement of 
the common involvement of science, ethics, and 
religion in human values, and their ordering. 

Judgments of value are excluded from the subject- 
matter of natural science. Not what ought to be, as 
held by any man or class of men or nation or epoch of 
history, not what is desired, nor even what is desirable 
is the subject-matter of natural science, but rather 
what actually exists—what is, not what is desired or 
valued. The usual statement of this fact is that what 
constitutes the subject-matter of the physical sciences 
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is existence judgments, reality judgments, Judgments of 
fact, not judgments of worth or value judgments. 

Now while this is obviously true of physical science, 
and even of biological science, it seems to be just as 
obviously not true of the social sciences, of economics 
and political science, for instance. Value judgments 
are the primary subject-matter of the social sciences. 
But a fact, obviously though easily overlooked, enters 
here and makes all the difference. When science enters 
the social sphere where desires and values are rampant 
and in deadly conflict, it takes as its main subject- 
matter these warring value judgments. But in so far 
as the social scientist maintains the true intention of 
science, his study is not an attempted vindication of 
his own value judgments but is an observation and 
interpretation of the value judgments of mankind in 
general. His task as scientist is to stand free from any 
force of his own value judgments. The task, if not 
the achievement, of the social scientist is clear and 
distinct. It is to make only existence judgments, 
judgments of fact upon the value judgments of man- 
kind in general or classes of men in relation. 

That existence judgments are everywhere made 
upon value judgments is obvious in the case of those 
who make opposing value judgments. Workmen judge 
that high wages and short hours are good, and em- 
ployers judge that large profits are good, and each 
judges the other’s value judgments to be very real 
facts since each sees the other’s value judgments as 
very really blocking the path to thé realization of his 
own. Labor, becoming sophisticated, takes the em- 
ployer’s value judgment that profits are good, not only 
for himself and for other employers, but for society as 
a whole, to be a veritable fact. But this fact is, he 
judges, a piece of hypocrisy on the part of the employer 
in which a selfish value judgment seeks advancement 
by parading in a false nobility. 

Now the economist deals with these value judg- 
ments and others like them made commensurate in 
terms of money. He finds them combined with many 
physical, chemical, biological, geographical facts and 
he sees them all, not as static entities, but in flux with 
all the interactions of social life. He discovers certain 
regularities in the operation of economic value judg- 
ments in these interactions of life, which he dignifies 
with the name, economic laws. But neither does he 
any longer find these to be fixed absolutes, but rather 
to be relations which change more or less slowly or 
quickly as the whole social situation changes. Yet 
they are sufficiently stable to be instrumental to an 
end he has in view. 

Hence it is the factual or existence aspect of value 
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judgments and fields of value judgments to which the 
social scientist intends to confine his attention. Just 
as completely as does the natural scientist, he seeks to 
exclude his value judgments from affecting the opera- 
tion of his thought and to keep them, when they enter, 
if at all, among the value judgments of men or classes 
of men in general, which, as we said, is his prime 
subject-matter. 

It is similar with the theory of ethics, which, if it 
ever were completely true to its intention, would 
constitute the science of morals. As it is the factual 
or existence aspect of economic or political or social 
value judgments which is the subject-matter of social 
science and as existence judgments are the exclusive 
subject-matter of physical science, so also it is true of 
ethics that it is exclusively the factual or existence 
aspect of moral value judgments which the ethicist 
proposes to study. The relativist in ethics, for instance, 
sees as all-important fact the relative nature of moral 
standards—relative to historic times and places; a 
league, said Pascal, confuses moral rules, an epoch 
deposes all standards. The relativist says that the 
ethical realist who affirms something really right and 
really wrong in the affairs of men in spite of the 
obvious relativity of moral standards in different times 
and places is simply declaring his own value judgments 
instead of rendering existence judgments upon moral 
facts. On the other hand, the moral realist, who says 
that there is a limit to the relativity of moral standards 
to be factually denoted and pointed out, declares that 
the relativist fails to observe all the facts and replaces 
most important facts with his own value judgment 
that the only valid or real instrument of observation 
in the moral areas as in any area, are the sense organs 
used in physical science. The point is that ethical 
relatiVist and ethical realist alike regard ethics, when 
rightly conducted, as a matter of factual or existence 
judgments where the facts judged and brought to 
explanation are the moral value judgments of man- 
kind. 

It is the same with the modern study of religion. 
The social situation which first moved ethics from an 
authoritarian or traditional to a liberal or scientific 
basis was the closer contact of previously separate 
Greek tribes in the Greek colonization of the shores 
of the Mediterranean before the Christian era. The 
relativity of their moral standards, when they came 
together on the frontier, stood out painfully. Tribe 
differed from tribe and they could not all be right, and 
the problem for the theory of morals was set for the 
western world: Is there or is there not anything really 
right and anything really wrong? Not unsimilar: social 
changes broke the force of Christian Aristotelianism 
before the opening of the modern period, and brought 
both ethics and religion under the scientific intention. 
It is an understatement that the slogan of the Coper- 
nicans, “The earth moves,” with which they greeted 
each other instead of saying “Good morning,’ or 
“Good evening,” had a cataclysmic force on the Chris- 
tian-Aristotelian juxtaposition of earth and heaven and 
hell. All other authoritarian positions were also shaken 
and loosened and a problem arose which still confuses 
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life’s advance: Has religion a place among realities, or 
is it, as swiftly-moving emotion in newly-freed minds 
tends to say, simply past ignorance entrenched in in- 
stitutions against human advance? There was only 
one thing to do under the genuine intention of science, 
which was then awakening. It was to inquire by a 
review of the facts in the total field of religion itself. 
Hence arose the science of religion, chiefly the enter- 
prises known as Comparative Religion and Psychology 
of Religion. These have been the outcome in such 
social events of the ultimate intention of the problem- 
solving life force at the reflective level. It is to take 
the vast field of value judgments in different geographic 
and cultural settings, which constitute the religions of 
mankind, and to pass only existence judgments upon 


them; that is, to adduce the facts about them and, if 


possible, the general facts, and, if further discoverable, 
one supreme universal fact which will yield a valid 
definition of religion. 

Quite undefended, and really out of place at this 
point in our analysis, I throw in what I take to be this 
most general fact adduced in the study of religion. 
It is the original judgment of Harold Hoeffding, the 
great Danish philosopher of the last generation, that 
religion is an observed tendency in the human make-up 
to believe in the ultimate conservation of values. 

The fact that emerges from our analysis thus far 
is that physical science, social, moral and religious 
science, all alike have one most clearly stated intention 
—no matter how special thinkers may stray from that 
intention, and no matter how difficult it may be to 
fulfill in the vastly. complex setting of ethical and 
religious problems—the common intention of science 
in all its special studies, including ethics and religion, 
is to be creative only of existence judgments, judg- 
ments of fact, even when a field of value judgments is 
the subject-matter of the science. 

A. clear view of this intention provides a clear view 
of the role that value judgment plays in science. It 
clearly marks the place of all special value judgments 
as lying within the subject-matter of the study dealing 
with them. The whole intention of science is vitiated 
if their force is permitted to impinge upon the opera- 
tion of scientific method. But there is something much 
less obvious which, once seen, remains clearly present. 
It is a matter not of a special value judgment but of a 
universal, a most general fact which issues in the inten- 
tion of science. In the initial motivation or intention 
of science, there is a value judgment involved which 
has the general force of driving the whole process, all 
the operations involved in the rise of solvent ideas and 
in their validation. The point of peculiar scientific 
import is that this general value judgment of the 
scientific spirit must fulfill its function undeflected by 
special and less central value judgments. 

Moreover, there is a way opened here, in the fact 
of present uncertainty of coming at the nature of 
science. This intention of science we have called the 
spirit of science. It is a flag which scientists are always 
waving and, as ordinary men come to understand the 
issue, science gets their acclaim. The force of special 
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The New Universalism in Massachusetts 


Dana E. Klotzle 


HE time is now past when our more cynical clerical 

brethren can brand the Universalist movement in 
Massachusetts as “moth-eaten,” “outmoded” or “con- 
servative.” No longer will our young ministers succumb 
to the oft-heard challenge: Go west, young man! Go 
west! 

The Worcester Conference of Bay State Clergymen 
held in the First Universalist Church of Worcester on 
November 26-28 dispelled once and for all the mistaken 
notion that the future of Universalism is entirely out- 
side New England. For the past dozen years, with- 
out benefit of fanfare and denominational hornblowing 
a quiet, soft-spoken prophet of the New Universalism 
had been hard at work, planting the seeds of this much- 
needed renaissance in the old Bay State. The herald 
of the New Universalism, Clarence R. Skinner, dean- 
emeritus of the Tufts School of Religion, not only 
planted the seeds, but he watered and cultivated them 
by precept and example. His social courage and keen 
appreciation of the universals and unities of life acted 
as a tonic to the men who were privileged to sit at his 
feet. 

Over the past several years able young men have 
been placed in strategic Massachusetts pulpits. 
Patiently they waited for the opportune time to bring 
to birth the New Universalism. Older men in the state 
who had prayed and worked for such a day of rebirth 
joined hands with the younger men. They waited 
only long enough for a Tufts professor of religious 
education, John M. Ratcliff, Ed.D., to provide them 
with the necessary mechanics so essential to a rebirth. 
Prompted by this professor-state superintendent, the 
Massachusetts ministers developed a consciousness of 
kind and purpose lacking hitherto in the state. 

Massachusetts Universalist ministers now have a 
common set of goals and objectives toward which to 
work. The overall program which is to implement the 
New Universalism has been called the ‘““Ten-Ten Plan.” 
This calls for a ten per cent advance each year for 
ten years in all areas of our church life. Such a pro- 
gram would more than double both the membership 
and the efficiency of our churches at the end of the 
ten-year period. It was pointed out that New York 
state Universalists, aided by the alumni of St. Lawrence, 
had successfully carried through a four-year ten per 
cent advance several years ago. 

The conference opened with the challenging theme: 
“Universalism Must Meet the Needs of the New Age.” 
Dr. Skinner, given the topic, “A Dynamic Religion,” 
vigorously assured the group that only a new religion 
would suffice to meet the demands of the new age. He 
said in part: “The theology of what we call Christian- 
ity in the old sense is unpalatable. The indifference of 
great numbers of people to Christianity is totally due 
to the fact that they don’t believe it. There must be a 
new theology to go with this dynamic new religion. It 
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is impossible for us to say the same old things, the same 
old creeds that people have no faith in—a constant 
soulless repetition of formula. A new religion means 
a change of culture. Today our culture is predomi- 
nantly materialistic and scientific rather than humani- 
tarian and religious.” 

Dr. W. W. Rose, armed with the topic, “A Dynamic 
Christianity,” asserted that Christianity’s greatest asset 
was its approach to the individual. He urged the 
necessity of committing individuals to great causes 
through personal contact. Some of the younger men 
were disturbed because the use of the word “Christian” 
signified a sectarian point of view—a religion about 
Jesus and not of Jesus. The writer, speaking for a 
sizable group, asserted that if our Universalism is to 
be all-inclusive we must find a common denominator 
for all religions. 

Dr. C. L. Scott sparked the group to attention as the 
third speaker when he forcefully suggested that Uni- 
versalism has no dynamic in and of itself. “Whatever 
power Universalism possesses is a latent power, dynamic 
only when assimilated into human relations and enter- 
prise. It is a tool, a way of thinking, a way of living, 
but it has to be appropriated and applied. Unlike the 
theological schemes of salvation it does not work upon 
us, but must be worked by us. The principle of Univer- 
salism, now assumed in all scientific inquiry, seems te 
be applicable in all departments of life in sociology, 
international relations, ethics and economics. We must 
make such a principle an instrument of our teaching. 
In our parish work we have opportunity to make Uni- 
versalists out of our people who need to be reborn. 
Without something we can give they will die without 
ever having lived in the new world that is being born.” 

The “Ten-Ten” program with its many specific 
projects was discussed in full on Monday evening. 
Throughout these discussions the men were called to 
account for their failings by the words of the Chairman, 
Rey. Frank Chatterton, and those of Superintendent 
Ratcliff. It was emphasized that the ministers must 
find time to do the necessary work which the Ten-Ten 
plan will entail. The Chairman particularly cited 
those of the clergy who are not helping at all with the 
denominational program. Dean Skinner, author of the 
Ten-Ten Plan (which will be made public in detail in 
a later issue of the Leaper), suggested that “we have 
got to start in all communities and let people know 
what the Universalist Church means through personal 
calls, public mass meetings, new literature, the radio 
and newspaper advertising.” 

Dr. Ratcliff warned the group that other denomina- 
tions would not rest idle while the Universalists were 
promoting their gospel throughout the state. He urged 
the men to be alive to the possibilities for establishing 
new churches in their areas and to the need of relocat- 
ing churches already established. The individual 
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churches were urged to assume responsibility for the 
development and nurture of some of these projected 
new movements. The interest of the men in terms of 
new churches was expressed by their questions concern- 
ing the new church at Wellesley. It was frankly recog- 
nized that we had churches that might have to be 
closed, although the Chatham Church, long considered 
inactive, was brought back to life through the impetus 
supplied by the State Convention and the active work 
of loyal local members. Of twelve to fourteen border- 
line churches at least five have been restored to full 
life through the efforts of the state office. It was very 
apparent that the men present were thinking all along 
the line in terms of success and not failure. Since there 
are 1,600,000 unchurched individuals in the state the 
field is ripe unto the harvest. 

Tuesday’s program centered around such practical 
problems as publicity, church attendance and member- 
ship, printed materials, social action, youth and visual 
education.- The intense concern of the men for these 
practical problems of promotion spoke well fer the 


eventual success of the state work. 


The social-action program of the Universalist 


Church of America was presented by the Rev. Mason 
~ McGinness. 


It was held in common that “our human 
problems can be solved only upon the basis of a 
religion of universal truths universally applied.” The 


men deplored the fact that our churches are too often 


- tions in time of crisis. 


composed of the complacent groups who urge con- 
tinuance of the existing setup of society. One man 
suggested that all Universalist churches would be small 
if they really lived up to the great social principles of 
our faith. The major task seemed to be to get the 
laity and clergy to stand by our Universalist convic- 
It was frankly felt that we 
Universalists were too often reluctant to oppose 


actively the evils which we say we’re against. 


An ambitious program of education through study 
groups, religious education, sermons and printed mate- 
rials was urged upon the clergy by the Social Action 
Committee. It was felt by many present that the 
clergy had catered too often to the vested interests in 
the pews. . 

In substance the Worcester Conference of Massa- 


-_chusetts Clergymen determined to do two things in 


the interest of promoting the faith of our church: 


_ First, to do some personal house cleaning; second, to 


the world needs the gospel of Universalism. 


support the Ten-Ten Program, firmly convinced that 
They 
were further convinced that the world needs men, 
women and youth who will carry the message of our 
faith into the battlefields of intolerance, inequality, 


_ peace and freedom. 


The men were uplifted to the heights of commit- 


“ment by the moving dedication service conducted by 


the Rev. Robert D. Killam. He closed his beautiful 
meditation with John Drinkwater’s words: 


We know the paths wherein our feet should press, 


_ Across our hearts are written Thy decrees, 
Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless with more than these, 


Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 


_ Grant us the strength to labor as we know, 
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Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with steel, 
To strike the blow, 
Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou hast lent, 
But Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent, 
The deed, the deed. 


HUMAN NATURE IN SCIENCE, ETHICS 
AND RELIGION—PART ONE 


(Continued from page 39) 


value judgments must never impinge upon the opera- 
tion of inquiry. The path to validated existence 
judgments, the path to fact, is the path to the only 
truth which makes men free. This is the most 
characteristic position of science. The fact that it is 
not clearly seen by scientists that science is defined 
by its initial motivation and inclusive intention, is 
simply the fact that, up to the present, science has never 
been conscious of its most characteristic behavior— 
its drive toward an end—but has been conscious 
rather of its objective creations, the methods of its 
advance. 
(Continued in issue of February 2) 


SHALL WE TRY ANOTHER RELIGION? 
(Continued from page 36) 


of our faith,—the moral code of the Ten Command- 
ments, the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
Paul’s Thirteenth Chapter on Charity. Let us take 
particularly under our consideration the two Great 
Commandments that Jesus took over from Judaism: 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 


Shall we discard the old religion, and try something 
new? ‘To be specific, shall we discard the two com- 
mandments that Jesus placed uppermost in his teach- 
ing? But we know that these commandments are final, 
they are fundamental; there is nothing else we can put 
into their place. There is no substitute for love of 
God and for living in sincere neighborly fashion with 
our fellow men. The old religion carries much that we 
may, and even must, discard. Let us leave behind us 
the superstitions that still cling to religion, impossible 
miracles, the magic that has come down to us from 
dark ages, and doctrines that are no longer valid in 
the light of today’s knowledge— 


But guard the fire within! * 


There is no choice but to love God and become good 
neighbors. There is no other way to peace, a good 
life and a happy humanity. That is good Christianity, 
as it is good Judaism, and I am not ready to discard 
it. Christianity must be lived; then we shall know 
its worth and its spiritual and moral power. 


*From Progress, a poem by Matthew Arnold. 
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Reactions of 


TAKE THE WORD TO PEOPLE WHERE THEY ARE 


To tHe Epiror: 

In your November 3 issue of THe CHRISTIAN LEADER 
you published an editorial on “Street-Corner Universalism,” 
and you again referred to it in an editorial to lay-folk. You 
gave Max Kapp credit for starting you thinking about it, and 
quoted a letter which he wrote to you. 

I am very much interested in what you and he have to 
say, because I have been thinking about the very same thing, 
off and on, for some time now. My feeling that we should 
get out on the street corners is partly inspired by the com- 
paratively small impression we make upon the communities 
in which we serve. It is also partly inspired by the slowness 
with which many people even in the parish take hold of the 
principles of Universalism, and some of these, may it be said 
to their shame, have been lifelong Universalists. 

What Universalist churches need is to take a course in 
modern advertising and promotional methods. I have heard, 
time and again, from our ministers and from certain laymen 
that we ought to get into radio. And one is truly appalled 
at the flood of thec heap, fundamentalist “religion” that 
comes over the air, while almost no liberal or modern re- 
ligious preaching or teaching is received. But I feel that 
radio is a thing too expensive for us at present. There are 
other means within our reach. 

A very simple technique which ought to be developed in 
our churches might be copied from the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
and the Christian Scientists. Every Saturday night repre- 
sentatives of those cults are downtown in most towns and 
cities with their literature. Some of it is free and some of it 
is for sale. Why couldn’t Universalists make use of the fine 
material being published by the Commission on Literature in 
the same way? Inspire our young people, our men, and our 
women to spread the Word by this means. Universalist lit- 
erature will make much better reading than most of the stuff 
that the others give out. 

A more expensive method of evangelization could be the 
use of a sound apparatus which could play recordings and be 
used as a public-address system. I can visualize tours 
through towns and villages, especially urban areas where 
there are new housing projects, which could be well-publicized 
in advance. The use of the P.A. system would eliminate 
the hiring of a hall with the consequent expense. It could 
be located in places which would enable all kinds of people 
to congregate without regard to clothing and other social 
amenities. Any minister’s or layman’s car would be a suit- 
able conveyance, if the State Convention or the U.C.A. would 
buy and loan the equipment. Such equipment in portable 
form could be purchased for not more than $250. If it cost 
$500, it would be worth it. If you can’t make people go into 
the churches to hear the Word, then take the Word to them 
where they are. The politicians do it, and it works. The 
whole thing must be carried out, of course, in a dignified way, 
but I feel that it must be done... and soon! 

In closing, I should like to say that the pictures on the 
covers the the Leaprer are beautiful and very appealing to 
me. In fact, the whole tone of the paper is very agreeable. 
Keep up the good work. 


Warren B. Lovesoy 
Fort Plain, New York 


THIS FROM THE EDITOR 
OF THE EMPIRE STATE UNIVERSALIST! 
To THE Eprror: 


Congratulations on the great Christmas issue of the 
Leaver! It has everything! 
Frep C. Lernine 
Syracuse, New York 
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Our Readers 


A VETERAN SPEAKS FOR AGGRESSIVE LIBERALISM 


To tHe Epiror: 

I am thrilled with enthusiasm by Dr, Kapp’s clarion call 
for a period of controversy. Our hunger for companionship 
has led us into sacrifices humiliating and weakening. 

Our enrolling our children, with hearty approval, in the 
summer vacation Bible school, led directly into an orthodox 
youth movement with our unwitting endorsement. It has 
doubled the labor of the faithful pastor. 

The effort to join the Federal Council was a humiliating 
episode. Their rejection of us was a spiritual stimulant. 

Let us “study to be approved of God”—workmen that 
need not be ashamed. 

It is easy to acquiesce. It is sometimes difficult to sup- 
port new and strange positions but the Christian must pre- 
pare for sacrifice. 

James W. VALLENTYNE 
Portland, Maine 


LET’S BE SINCERE IN OUR DEMOCRACY 


To tue Eprror: 


A letter in a recent issue of the Portland Press Herald 
(Maine), written by Dr. James W. Vallentyne, pastor emer- 
itus of the Congress Square Universalist Church, seems so 
worthwhile that I wish to express my strong approval of his 
plan and pass it on to the readers of the Leaver. 

It is proposed that we admit some thousands of the Eu- 
ropean Hebrews, victims of war and Hitlerism, and settle 
them on farming lands in thinly-populated states, where 
they would not disrupt the Labor market and might assist 
materially to increase food production for all of us. Other 
nations might be induced to follow suit, and the aggregate 
relief be sufficignt to solve, at least in part, the very serious 
Palestine problem. 

Surely these many millions of afflicted are deserving of 
immediate and permanent help; and no other country is now 
quite so able to take the lead. We can’t afford not to do it. 
Possibly our so doing might show the whole world that racial 
and religious intolerance in democratic America is not quite 
so prevalent as often seems to be the case. Certainly, it’s 
worth trying. : 


Oscar Hoyt Perry 
Portland, Maine. 


DISAGREES WITH PROFESSOR SUTTON 


To tue Eprror: 


In your issue of December 1, 1945, there appears an 
article, “Again Consider Russia,” by K. Augusta Sutton. 

As one who has made it his business to keep himself in- 
telligently informed about Soviet Russia, it comes as a shock 
that ill-concealed propaganda should appear in Tue Curts- 
TIAN Leaper under the guise of reliable information. 

Considering that Soviet Russia had spent more money, 
more energy, more labor and materials, and more time, in 
building up the war machine, the record of Russia in the war 
with Germany was a most sorry one until American and 
British help turned the tide. To describe Stalin’s secondrate 
imitation of Hitler’s bullying and aggression as, “has taken 
its place in diplomatic circles with courage, constructive 
contribution and skill,” is to make a mockery of events, as 
well as to do violence to language. 

To describe Russia’s terroristic methods, with her spolia- 
tion, raping and ravaging of the unfortunate lands that have 
come under her control, as “has demonstrated . . . ability to 
administer civic affairs in enemy territory with sound judg- 
ment, practical common sense, and in harmony with the 
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common world effort,” is to indulge in the worst kind of 
misrepresentation and fraudulent assertion. 

Russia today has the most inefficient, wasteful economy 
in the world. Her inability to have had effective implements 
of war to withstand the German invasion is an eloquent testi- 
tmonial to her inefficiency. Yes, Russia has a great labor 
supply, but Russia is the only country in the world whose 
economy is predicated upon slave labor. In no other country 
in the world does the political secret service operate industry, 


_ and nowhere is there such a total lack of elementary freedom, * 


as in Russia. To suggest that Russia has adequate capital 


of her own to carry on is to fly in the face of obvious facts. 
Witness Russia’s urging that we extend to her a credit of six 
billion dollars. ; 


To claim that Russia has now technical expertness and 


; skill and undoubted executive ability is to indulge in fanciful 
2 writing and a deliberate disregard of the facts. 


Whatever 
skill Russia may suddenly acquire will be based entirely upon 
the Germans whom they have corralled by the hundreds of 
thousands and whom they will exploit as slave labor. 

Russia’s regulation and control have combined to give 
Russia the most inefficient economy in the world. To suggest 
that Russia’s goal is a dynamic society of happy, prosperous 
people, is to disregard the plain fact that the Russian people 

_ have been cruelly exploited from the very beginning of Soviet 
control, up to and including now; that terrorism reigns su- 
preme and that even those who are not living in concentration 


camps live in an atmosphere of oppression and fear. 


It is commendable for a religious journal to be interested 


in matters that affect so closely the people and the peace 


and the future of the world. However, is it unfair to ask 


- that, when articles are published, they be written with some 


‘regard for the truth? Particularly is it unfair to complain 
of Tue CuristrAn Leaper’s being converted into a prosely- 
tizig and propagandizing agency for the totalitarian power 
“that now threatens the peace of the world? Is it too much 
to ask that a journal that is dedicated to the teachings of 
_ Jesus, who gave such impetus to the idea of love, be more 
circumspect in lending itself to the glorifying of the only 
remaining dictatorship which now threatens the peace of the 


~ world? 


~ Detroit, Mich. Larry S. Davinow 


TO ALL UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS 


To THe Eprror: 

At a recent gathering of religious leaders, from different 
churches, at Antioch College, Ohio, the discussions were di- 
rected to the question: “What may we believe about God, 

Man, and the Church?” 
Having had, and still having some grave doubts about 
God, Man. and the Church, I was greatly interested in what 
they might conclude. I was not able to attend, and I saw no 
report of the discussions. I wrote to each of the speakers 
asking what his own conclusions were. 

The speakers may have had good reasons for not replying 
to me. They may have thought I was incompetent and that 
my purpose in writing was either idle or evil intent. Second, 
none of them had any clear-cut ideas of their own, Or 
third, they may have thought the subjects were not of much 
- value in religious education and worship. 

IT am still interested, and am now turning my attention 
to my own brethren in the Universalist ministry, asking 
~ them, any one, and all of them, to write clear-cut, compre- 
hensive, brief answers (sixty words, a few more or less) , to 
me personally, from which I can make report later. Please 
do not fail me. 

Here is the suggestion. It is my own statement. Please 
write your own. 

We can believe about God: That God’s nature is appre- 
‘hended in the spiritual constitution, faculties and capacities 
of man. But he is inconceivably greater beyond the utmost 


_ stretch of imagination. He is First Cause and Creator, and 
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he rules universally in undeviating law. He is Father of 
-Mankind with eternal love and keeps watch and ward over 
mankind throughout man’s immortal destiny. 

Second. We may believe about Man: That he is the Son 
of God in God’s spiritual likeness; he is the co-creator, co- 
worker and companion of God; is endowed with freedom of 
will, thought and action, subject to God’s overruling gov- 
ernment. 

Third. We may believe about the Church: That it is a 
human-divine society of believers united for the purpose of 
expressing and renewing the highest aspiration of the human 
heart and mind. 


Blanchester, Ohio R. S. Ketterman 


A FUTURE MINISTER ON 
THE JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD FUND 


To tHE Eprror: 

How pleased I am tonight! Why? Well, I rec’d three 
copies of Tur CuristiAn Leaner, and have read every word 
contained in them! What a joy it is for me to receive a 
Leaper at mail call! It’s the only real link I have with state- 
side Universalists. Truly, a wonderful link. I can’t go any 
further without giving credit to a lady in Canton, Maine, 
who has given it to me during my two years in the Army. 
I give her the credit for bringing her way of Christian liv- 
ing into my heart. 

If the school will admit me, I am entering St. Lawrence 
in September to study for the Universalist ministry. I 
knew it was to be my life work when I joined the Army in 
"43, but duty called, and what is a man’s religion worth, if it 


- isn’t worth fighting for? Yes, every time a Leaner finds its 


way to me, I gain inspiration, courage, and fortitude to face 
this unbearable waiting—waiting for that boat that will take 
me to the good old U.S. A., and my loved ones! But I know 
St. Lawrence will still be in existence whenever I do get there. 
Which, really, brings me to my real reason for writing to you. 
By undertaking the task of raising funds for the “John 
Murray Atwood Fund,” Universalists back home have paved 
the way towards many goals. To me it’s a sure sign of ad- 
vance, to support foundations upon which our faith may 
spread to all parts of the world. We are gaining ground! 
I can see it in each new issue I receive. The work well on its 
way for Holland. The balancing of the budget. The chance 
to carry on our work in China. The John Murray Atwood 
Fund. The many pastorless churches to be occupied by re- 
turning chaplains, and, in years to come, by men now in the 
service. Keep on with your wonderful issues of the Lraprr. 
Here’s one eager soul just waiting to devour them, word by 
word. 
Here’s luck to you, and the staff who is assisting you. 

Mae Peds Frep A. Russe, Jr. 


A MESSAGE FOR FRIENDS OF SHESHEQUIN 


To tHE Epiror: 

In the interest of preserving the old Sheshequin Universal- 
ist Church, which is the second oldest church in Bradford 
County, an appeal is being made to all former parishioners 
and any others who might wish to take part in this project. 

Now that materials and labor will soon be available, the 
Trustees of the church are faced with the problem of putting 
much needed repairs on the building. There is much to be 
done, both to the exterior and interior, including painting, 
roofing and masonry. 

Your contribution to help restore this landmark will be 
ereatly appreciated. Funds permitting, work will start as 
early in the Spring as possible. 

Contributions should be sent to O. J. Stevens, Treasurer, 
R. D. 2, Athens, Pa. 

Cuirrorp R. Jones, 


Sheshequin, Pa. President, Board of Trustees 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 3. 


AND NOW THE AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


Each year the General Sunday School 
Association sponsors in Universalist 
church schools three Friendship Pro- 
grams: One in the fall, one in midwinter 
and a third in the spring. These pro- 
grams are not something extra or 
“tacked on”; they are, or should be, an 
integral part of each church’s educa- 
tional program. They provide excellent 
opportunities for pupils and teachers to 
widen their horizons, deepen their un- 
derstanding of other people, and actually 
to help in building a better world. 

In the midwinter program interest 
centers in the American negro—in dis- 
covering facts about him, in getting ac- 
quainted with some negroes in one’s own 
community, in learning about the con- 
tributions some of the men and women 
of the negro race have made to American 
life and culture. More specifically, the 
program provides opportunity to become 
acquainted with the work which the 
Universalist Church of America is doing 
at Jordan Neighborhood House in Suf- 
folk, Va. Like all programs of this sort, 
the arousal of interest is accompanied by 
an opportunity to do something to help 
meet human need. The offering then 
becomes a legitimate and welcome part 
in a rounded-out adventure in friend- 
ship. : 

This year’s American Friendship Pro- 
gram carries through three Sundays, 
January 27-February 10. On this last 
date, which very appropriately is Race 
Relations Sunday, the offering will be 
received. Suggestions for imcorporating 
these opportunities for learning and 
growth in the church’s education pro- 
gram have been sent in a four-page 
bulletin to the superintendents of all 
Universalist church schools. 


THEIR USE IS SPREADING 


Each year the publication figures for 
the four seasonal editions of Thoughts 
of God for Boys and Girls continue to 
mount. Their use has long since gone 
beyond this country; mailing lists in- 
clude addresses from all over the world. 

The current issue, prepared jointly by 
Mrs. Mary E. MeWhirter of the New 
York State Council of Churches and 
Miss Edith F. Walker of the Connecti- 
cut Council, contains a delightful col- 
lection of stories, verses, songs, poems 
and prayers. The sections include Win- 
ter Joys, Winter Skies, Winter Birds 
and Flowers, Winter Food, Winter Help- 
ers, Winter Bible Readings and Prayers, 
Enjoying Music and Poetry, Enjoying 
Stories and Games, Sharing and Help- 
ing. See top of last column, this page. 
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THEY CARRY ON THE PROGRAM 
AF JORDAN NEIGHBORHOOD 
HOUSE, SUFFOLK, VA. 


This is Mrs. Thelma D. Chappelle, 
graduate of Hampton Institute, who 
teaches in the daily kindergarten, assists 
in the Mothers’ Club, calls in the homes. 


Yes, this is Nurse Davis as she is 
known to the people of Suffolk. Pre- 
natal and well-baby clinics are in her 
care, and demonstrate her efficiency. 


Mrs. Annie B. Willis, daughter of 
Dr. Joseph Jordan, for whom the Neigh- 
borhood House is named, is director and 
co-ordinator of the work which goes on 
there. Her life has been devoted to it. 


Height, 


Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls 
in Winter Time (eighty pages) sells for 
15c a single copy or 13c each for twenty- 
five or more copies. Some churches 
supply them regularly to all pupils of 
primary and junior age. Others sell 
them to parents, who are only too glad 
to have them used in thei homes. 
Leaders of church-school worship find 
them excellent source material. Order 
them from the Universalist Publishing 
House. 


SOME USEFUL MATERIALS 
ON THE NEGRO 

Just printed is The Core of America’s 
Race Problem, edited by Dorothy I. 
and published by Woman’s 
Press, 10c. Such topics as segregation, 
housing, employment and transportation 
are treated. Also from Woman’s Press 
comes a pamphlet for teen age, entitled 
At Home with People, prepared by Elise 
E. Miller, 25c. This describes ways 0 
banishing prejudices. ‘ 

Among several Public Affairs Pamph- 
lets treating the race question are No. 
85, The Races of Mankind, by Benedict 
and Weltfish, and No. 95, The Negro in 
America, by Maxwell Stewart. These 
concise, factual pamphlets are most in- 
forming. 

On the cultural side are an anthology 
of American poetry entitled Singers in 
the Dawn, and a book of seventeen 
negro spirituals called Songs of the 
South, both of which are published by 
the Southern Regional Council, 10¢ each. 

Those wishing copies of negro maga- 
zines or newspapers may secure them by 
writing the publishers as follows: 

The Crisis, National Association fer 
the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), 69 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 15c a copy. 


Opportunity, National Urban League, 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1l5e 
& copy. 


Chicago Defender, weekly newspaper, 


3435 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 10¢ a 
copy. 
BREVITIES 

To date (January 5) Universalist 


church schools have forwarded $1,227.30 
for International Friendship Offering. 

In the December International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education is an excel- 
lent article on “Good Teaching—Coun- 
try Style,’ by Dr. Dorothy Tilden 
Spoerl, of Jeffersonville, Vt. Mrs. Spoerl 
is a vice-president of the G.S.S.A. 


Time to begin making plans for church 
leaders to attend summer institutes. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON 
THE FUTURE OF OUR MISSION 
WORK IN ASIA 


I welcome this opportunity which you 
have kindly extended to me for discus- 
sing the statements of the churchmen 
recently returned from Japan, and those 
of Kagawa, as well as for presenting my 
Own conclusions concerning a possible 
solution for our work in Japan and 
Korea in the coming years. 

First, I should like to discuss the re- 
ports of the returning churchmen. 

From Douglas Horton’s report, it 
would seem that there is a vital field to 
be opened by some church group in 
Korea, at present along the lines of 
- physical needs, primarily. If ever a 
country were destitute, that one is. 
Medical attention as well as general aid 
would be put to good use there. 

Walter Van Kirk’s report of his visit 
with Kagawa is illuminating in several 
respects: 

1. Kagawa urges the return of good 
missionaries. 

2. He mentions the liberalism of 
_ Prince Chichibo, which has been so care- 
fully undiscussed in this country. Chi- 
chibo has pacifistic tendencies, and has 
been carefully “cared for” by the Japan- 
ese military. He is now, it is hoped, 
free to, use his great influence. with 
young Sapan for its liberalizing. It may 
be, however, that our military will not 
encourage him. He has already ap- 
proached Kagawa, however, with this 
end in view. 

Dr. Luman Shafer’s conclusion that 
the present organiation form of Chris- 
tianity is weak in Japan, and must be 
altered, I would agree with, to an ex- 
tent. I believe that a federation of 
some sort would be excellent for the 
orthodox forms of Christianity, just as 
a federation of liberal branches would 
be strengthening. I would not include 
the Congregational church as a possible 
group with which to join in our mission 
work, because that church, as a whole. 
is involved with a high degree of or- 
thodoxy incompatible with our whole 
liberal tradition. A union of all Chris- 
tian churches would be unfeasible to 
me, just as a union of all Christian 
churches in this country would be. 
There is, in fact, no liberal group in 


Japan with which we might unite 
at present. We alone represent 
our branch of Christian thought. 
Either we, as a liberal church, 


have a unique contribution to make to 
humanity or we do not. If we have, 
our integrity must be maintained in the 
mission field as well as at home. If not, 
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then a general merger would be logical. 
I believe strongly in the uniqueness of 
our approach and our message. We need 
not think that orthodox Christians in a 
union would discard their creeds and 
tenets, nor would I censure them. 
Neither could I recite the Apostle’s 
Creed or Trinitarian statements which 
are absurdities to me. Our approach is 
a rational one which will make a strong 
appeal to the builders of the new 
Japan. We cannot discard it if there is 
any reason for our existence at all. 

It occurs to me that Christianity 
must be cautious in the near future. 
Christianity is now bound up with the 
highest influences controlling Japanese 
life, our military machine. Hence, every 
follower of expediency and all the usual 
sycophants who exist in every country 
and whose chief raison d’etre is to be on 
the right side, at the right time,.are 
bound to flock to Christianity. This 
tendency we must be on guard against, 
no matter how wealthy or influential the 
potential convert. Would that we could 
weed them out of our ranks here! 

To me, the job of Christianity in any 
country is not primarily one of con- 
version. The missionary should be an 
example of the Christian spirit himself, 
and should work through every possible 
avenue to bring about social and spirit- 
ual progress. His life and work should 
attract a few individuals of superior 
quality, revealing to them the _philos- 
ophy of Jesus. His influence for good 
among non-Christians is his chief func- 
tion, in my estimation. Kinship with 
like minds and their ultimate interest in 
Christianity should be expected to be a 
rare though wonderful phenomenon. 
Leavening of the entire culture toward 
Christian goals, no matter what the 
label, should be the goal. 

It was brought out in the discussion 
period, after the meeting of the church- 
men, that Japanese Christians “do not 
want relief for themselves until all may 
share in it, nor their churches rebuilt 
until their homes may be.” This seems 
eminently logical to me. 

The question as to how the Japanese 
felt about the atomic bomb went un- 
answered by the amazing response that 
the incendiary bombings in March had 
“more effect.” More effect for what? 
More effect in impressing the Japanese 
with the basic cruelty of war in general 
or specifically of the Occidental mind? 
Surely, the Japanese are not abnormal. 
They must feel some revulsion at the 
impersonal, all-embracing carnage, 
which we as Christians must help dis- 
sipate at the earliest opportunity. 

Also, in reply to a query as to where 


the Japanese Christians put the war 
blame, the answer that “now they know 
Japan started the war but—” seems 
much too self-righteous. It seems to 
me imperative that we begin facing 
facts and cease mouthing phrases. The 
truth is in the long process of being re- 
vealed. In the meantime, one fact is 
clear. Guilt is with both sides, and we 
shall only arrive at grief if we begin our 
moves toward mutual understanding by 
throwing the guilt willy-nilly on. the 
shoulders of the Japanese. 

' Now for specific suggestions. 

The primary step will necessarily be 
one of rehabilitation and relief. Hence, 
the sooner we set up a headquarters 
through which we may establish con- 
tacts, dispense relief and become united 
once more with kindred Japanese souls, 
so much the better. I believe that a 
similar headquarters should be estab- 
lished in Korea. Possibly both of these 
might be established by a Japanese and 
a Korean leader respectively. The pres- 
ence of a foreigner to maintain closer 
contact with America would be desirable 
but possibly not imperative. 

As for personnel, I have two sugges- 
tious which may be utterly unfeasible, 
judging from more recent data, but from 
the background of knowledge which I 
possess would appear logical. 

I think that Mr. Nagano, who was 
formerly in Nagoya, might be an ex- 
cellent choice for Japan if he is still 
alive. He certainly proved his capacity 
to dispense relief and help in very prac- 
tical ways during the desperate years 
of the depression. His record must be 
on file with the Universalist Church of 
America. I rely on my memory, but 
am sure of my facts, when I state that 
he ran a restaurant where impoverished 
people obtained food at cost. He also 
opened his house for people who were 
homeless, reviewed their cases, and 
helped them when he could. He had 
the respect of all, from the most in- 
fluential down to the humblest citizen of 
Nagoya. 

Rionki Cho would seem to be the 
plausible man for Korea. He also did 
an almost superhuman job, with little or 
nothing to do with. 

I sincerely hope that these reflections 
may be of some help, that they may add 
new aspects to be considered. 

Let us, above all, keep in mind: the 
essential business of Christianity, the 
spreading of the spirit of Jesus’ message 
through thought and action, so that 
mankind may become more truly Sons 
of the Living Spirit! 

Reema Cary Lapornt 
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WARD C. PRIEST, WELL-KNOWN ST. LAWRENCE 
FACULTY MEMBER, DIES SUDDENLY 


Dr. Ward C. Priest, head of the 
Physics Department at St. Lawrence 
University, died suddenly at Canton, 
N. Y., December 20 from an internal 
hemorrhage. 


Professor Priest was a war casualty. 
He gave his life for his country as cer- 
tainly as did any man killed in battle. 
He carried a crushing load of extra 
work incident to the Navy V-12- Unit 
training set up at St. Lawrence. This 
load he carried without complaint and 
without regard for hours of work or 
fatigue. A year ago he was stricken 
with gastric ulcers, and was for some 
months forced to stop work entirely. He 
recovered in part and was again at work 
when he died. The day before his 
death he met his classes. ~ 


Ward C. Priest was born in Canton, 
New York, in 1886, the son of Henry 
and Flora Eaton Priest. His father had 
then but recently come to join the fac- 
ulty of the college. Dr. Henry Priest 
devoted his life to his college, and be- 
came known, respected and loved by 
generations of Laurentians, who referred 
to him affectionately as “Hank” Priest. 

Ward Priest did his undergraduate 
work at St. Lawrence and his graduate 
work at Chicago. For a year, 1910- 
1911, he taught physics at Tufts College. 
Following his father’s death he was 
called to the Hayward professorship of 
physics at St. Lawrence. 

In 1911 Ward C. Priest and Barbara 
Cramer, St. Lawrence, 08, were mar- 
ried. Three children were born to them: 
Mrs. Alice C. Graves, West Brattleboro, 
Vermont; Mrs. Hugh Rogers, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada; and Dorman E. 
Priest, research physicist, Mayville, New 
York. 

Dr. Priest was a member of the 
American Physics Society, the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Sigma. Pi Sigma, national hon- 
orary science fraternity, the National 
Education Association, the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, American Institute of 
Physics, American Association of Phys- 
ics Teachers, History of Science, Acou- 
stical Society of America, National As- 
sociation of Science Teachers, the 
American Association of University 
Professors, and Alpha Tau Omega. 

Funeral services were held Sunday 
afternoon, December 23, in the Gunni- 
son Memorial Chapel, Canton. Dean 
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John Murray Atwood and Dr. Edson R. 
Miles, both close friends and colleagues 
of many years, officiated. 

In his remarks Dean Atwood said, in 
part: 

“A strong man has fallen in our Israel. 
Ward Priest was one whom we all held 
in honor and in the highest esteem be- 
cause of his ability and attainments and 
his sterling integrity. He was one to 
whom we looked in confidence, upon 
whom we depended for wise counsel and 
leadership. His disinterested _ spirit, 
judicial mind, his penetrating insight 
into any question, and absolute sin- 
cerity made him the kind of man we 
always need, now more than ever. We 
shall miss him—sadly and sorely. 


“What has given St. Lawrence char- 
acter and worth, even in the days of 
struggle and small beginnings, has been 
that company of men and women of 
genuine scholarship, love of knowledge 
and truth and the ability to impart this, 
conjoined with strength of personality 
and character — integrity, devotion, 
loyalty, the ready willingness to serve 
unselfishly, wholeheartedly. That, more 
than anything else, made St. Lawrence 
and established a splendid tradition. . . 


“Ward Priest belonged to the same 
tradition. He was reared in it. Some 
of us watched as he was nurtured under 
this father and his mother, who was of 
the same ilk—What a noble, socially- 
minded woman she was!—And he was 
true to it. He was not so outspoken 
and demonstrative as his father, and 
as he was reserved and did not wear his 
heart on his sleeve, some may have 
thought he was quite unemotional. They 
would have been mistaken. He was a 
man of strong emotions, as some of us 
discovered when any of those values he 
cherished were outraged or in question. 
Then we learned how deep was his feel- 
ing, how strong his affections. 


“And he, too, had his strong convic- 
tions, and could state them definitely 
and clearly. Indeed, I do not think 1 
ever encountered a more acute, analytic, 
quick-working mind than his. I mar- 
veled, when I went to consult him on 
some technical matter, at the way he 
would analyze and discriminate and 
bring out what was essential. But it is 
his immediate associates in his field, his 
special students, who can best testify 
how brilliantly and rapidly that mind 
of his functioned. In any discussion, 
he had the capacity, like a good lawyer, 


to go to the heart of a question and, 
brushing aside what was extraneous or | 
incidental, bring out the point upon 
which everything turned. So he had 
something of the judicial spirit that was 
not given to snap judgments but saw 
all sides of the question, and was emi- 
nently fair to all concerned. 

“Above all, he was the soul of integ- 
rity and honor. There was no equivo- 
cation when he dealt with any matter, 
no matter how disagreeable, no deceit, 
no evasion. You knew you had to do 
with a man that was thoroughly genuine 


and true. What a blessing such honesty 
is to all relations. Nothing can take 
its place. I cannot speak of the revela- 


tions that a man makes in the intima- 
cies of his comradeship with those with 
whom he daily works and lives; they 
will have to testify as to those. But 
I may add what a great satisfaction it is 
for the associates of men like this to be 
able to look up in confidence to him as 
one who was thoroughly versed as a 
master in their field, and as a man who, 
they knew, would always keep faith 
with them. 

“We never have enough of such men, 


~and know not how we can replace them, 


unless we breed more of the same type. 
So while we are in deep grief we cannot 
be too thankful for this contribution 
Ward Priest has made to our college, to 
his home and to our society. It is some- 
thing that is immeasurable, of supreme 
importance. It reminds us of the eter- 
nal values, of that which is imperish- 
able, and invaluable, of that which is 
the basis for faith in the good life, in 
the Eternal, which gives us incentive 
to carry on bravely, resolutely, sted- ~ 
fastly in the face, it may be, of dis- 
couragements and disappointment, in | 
the better way. So we say to this com- 
rade, husband, father and friend, who 
has served so long and so well, true to 
such high standards, we, too, for the 
sake of our college, our homes, the society 
where we have a responsible part, will 
strive to be true to this fine tradition 
and keep it a living power.” 


FAILURE 
I 
I strive so hard! 
I pray so earnestly! 
I fail so miserably! 
The Echo 


“Should you fail to strive, 

Should you fail to pray, 

You would fail more miserably.” 
Samue. J. Brerrs 
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CHRISTMAS AT 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


In a beautifully-decorated church the 
members of the First Universalist 
Church of Oakland, under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Bernard Ruggles, cele- 
brated the Nativity. The church-school 
service of song and story was arranged 
and conducted by the director of reli- 
gious education, Miss Flora Turner 
Mr. Ruggles preached, “And So, We 
Also Go to Bethlehem.” 


AUBURN MEMBERS 
REDECORATE VESTRY 


The members of the Men’s Club of 
Elm Street Universalist Church in Au- 
burn, Maine, with the help of other 
interested individuals, have painted the 
vestry of the church this fall. Under 
the direction of Walter Glover, chair- 
man of the Maintenance Committee, 
work was done during the evenings 
when other activities were not taking 
place. The estimated cost of the job 
was given as $250 if it had been done 
by a professional painter. The paint, 
which cost over $40, was paid for by 
one of the laymen, Stanley S. Brown. 
The vestry was painted throughout in 
light ivory and trimmed with light 
green on the molding and window 
sashes. 

At a joint supper meeting of the 
Men’s Club and the A.U.W., recogni- 
tion was given for the work done. The 
Rev. Albert C. Niles, minister of the 
church, presented each one who had 
helped a “Painters’ Union Card” with 
the following inscription: 


Tui¢ Certiries THAT Is aA 
PaInTER IN Goop STANDING AND CAN 
Parnt Any Time At THE ELM Street 
UntversaList CuurcH. Daten Novem- 
BER 7, 1945. 


This Elm Street Church Painters’ 
Union is an independent union, with 
each member very independent! Mr. 
Niles’ card signifies him as “Organizer,” 
and Mr. Glover’s as “Foreman.” 

A new blower-type heating system, 
installed this fall in the Elm Street 
Universalist Church, is proving so satis- 
factory that a definite saving is being 
made on coal and members of the con- 
eregation are far more comfortable. 
Voluntary contributions last spring 
made the installation of the two heat- 
ers possible. 


CHURCH AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
BEGINS CENTENNIAL YEAR 


The First Universalist, Church of 
Rochester has started its centennial 
year. The church will celebrate the 
event in May. John Brush, who is 
chairman of the General Committee, 
has “plans to make this the biggest 
celebration in the history of the church,” 
according to the Outlook, the parish 
_paper of Rochester. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF DR. VAN 
SCHAICK’S ASSOCIATION WITH 
THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In the bulletin of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, Dr. Brooks 
writes: “Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
our minister-emeritus, began his forty- 
seventh year of faithful association 
with this church on January 6. This 
parish has been blessed with his kindly 
spirit, his generosity and his willingness 
to co-operate in every good work.” 

On this anniversary Sunday Dr. 
Van Schaick preached the sermon at 
the morning service. Following the 
service Dr. and Mrs. Van Schaick were 
guests at an informal parish reception 
in the Romaine-Van Schaick room of 
the parish house. 


STOUGHTON CHRISTMAS EVE 
FESTIVAL OF LIGHTS 


The Christmas period was fittingly 
observed in the Stoughton, Massachu- 
setts, Church. On Christmas Sunday a 
special program was given in the church 
school at 9:30 A. M. At 10:30 A. M., 
240 attended public worship, in which 
three choirs rendered anthems and a 
talented violinist gave a special number. 
In the evening 452 people attended a 
special Christmas program meeting. For 
the first time in the history of the 
church, and asked for by returned serv- 
icemen, a Christmas Eve service, a fes- 
tival of lights, was given at 11:30 P. M.., 
attended by 110. During the week of 
Christmas, also for the first time, an 
illuminated star was displayed in the 
tower, surrounded by many other lights, 
and from this tower carols were played 
for two hours each evening. 


NEWS FROM MACHIAS, MAINE 


The Christmas season has been a 
busy one at the Machias church. The 
Christmas service of worship was held 
Sunday, December 23, with special 
music given by the junior choir. On 
Thursday, December 20, the Christmas 
party of the church school was held. A 
number of new members have been re- 
cently enrolled in the school. Wednes- 
day, December 12, the annual fair was 
held, under the auspices of the Women’s 
Working Society and the Young Ladies’ 
Universalist Guild. Despite many short- 
ages the fair was a financial and social 
success. The members of the Machias 
Valley Chamber of Commerce attended 
the supper in a body. Following the 
supper an entertainment was given by 
members of the church school. There 
were also piano recitals by Joan Mof- 
fatt, Myrna Randall and Elayne Sin- 
clair, three of Mrs. Boorn’s piano pupils. 

The church, together with St. Law+ 
rence University, of which Mrs. Vose 
was a devoted alumna, will be a bene- 
ficiary under the will of the late Mrs. 
Martha Hill Vose. 


INSTALLATION AT NORWAY 


CARL GERRARD SEABURG was 
installed as minister of the First Univer- 
salist Church, Norway, Maine, Wednes- 
day, January 2. The presiding minister, 
the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of the Rumford 
Universalist Church, gave the invoca- 
tion. The Scripture lesson was read by 
the Rev. Herbert G. Weeks of Guilford; 
the Rev. D. Stanley Rawson, minister 
of Messiah-All Souls Universalist 
Church, Portland, preached the sermon; 
Lawrence M. Carroll, the chairman of 
the Parish Board, performed the act of 
installation, which was followed by the 
minister's response. The prayer of in- 
stallation was offered by the Rev. 
Hazel Kirk. The charge to the minister 
was delivered by the Rev. Albert C. 
Niles, Auburn, the charge to the con- 
gregation by the Rev. Kenneth C. 
Hawkes, superintendent of Maine Uni- 
versalist churches. The Rev. William 
T. Bennett, minister of the Norway 
Methodist Church, welcomed the new 
minister to Norway. The Rey. Mr. 
Seaburg gave the benediction. The 
musical selections were sung by the 
chorus choir. A reception followed in 
the vestry. In the receiving line with 
Mr. Seaburg were all the ministers 
taking part in the service. 


FIFTH-GENERATION 
CHRISTENING AT 
ARLINGTON, MASS. . 


At the Christmas service of the Ar- 
Imgton Universalist church two children 
were christened. The first was Joan 
Shirley Robbins, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Shirley Robbins of Arlington. 

The second was David Peirce Char- 
nock, son of Robert H. and Martha 
Peirce Charnock of Lexington, who was 
the fifth generation of the Peirce family 
to be christened in the Arlington church. 
The flowers in the chancel were given 
in memory of his great-grandparents, 
Mrs. Harry C. Lear and Dr. Lawrence 


L. Peirce. 


LT.-COL. WHITNEY 
VISITS HEADQUARTERS 


Lt.-Col. Theodore Whitney called at 
Headquarters, January 8. Colonel Whit- 
ney landed in New York from the Eu- 
ropean area December 6. Since Decem- 
ber 13 he has been on a forty-five-day 
recuperative furlough. He reports Jan- 
uary 27 to the Industrial Activities Divi- 
sion in the office of the Under Secretary 
of War, for a new assignment to duty. 

While in France, Colonel Whitney 
was in charge of all public utilities in 
the Paris area, following the liberation 
of the French capital. For distinguished 
service in restoring the public utilities, 
Colonel Whitney was awarded the Croix 
de Guerre by the French government, 
and the Bronze Star by the United 


‘States Army. 


AT 


NEW PHILOSOPHY 
PROFESSOR AT TUFTS 


President Leonard Carmichael of 
Tufts College recently announced the 
election by the Board of Trustees of 
Dr. George Bosworth Burch as Fletcher 
professor of philosophy in Tufts College. 
Professor Burch will begin his active 
work at Tufts next Fall. 

Dr. Burch for the past four years has 
been professor of philosophy at the Col- 
lege of Idaho. He previously taught 
at Pennsylvania State College and Har- 
vard University. A graduate of 
Harvard, he holds a Doctor of Phil- 
osophy degree from that University, 
and also has studied in several Euro- 
pean universities. His principal field of 
interest is the history of philosophy. 

Dr. Burch succeeds Dr. Bruce W. 
Brotherston, who was Fletcher profes- 
sor of philosophy, for fourteen years 
until his resignation last year, when he 
became professor-emeritus. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH MEN’S CLUB ORGANIZED 


A Men’s Club was organized in the 
Rochester, N. Y., church November 27, 
following a delicious dinner served by a 
committee from the Parish Council 
which sponsored the project. Thirty- 
three men were present and enthusiasti- 
cally signified their desire for mem- 
bership. Dr. David Rhys Williams, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
spoke effectively on the subject, “What 
One Laymen’s Group Has Achieved for 
The Church.” Attorney Earle Case also 
spoke on “Our Next Job Here.” 

The next meeting will be held De- 
cember 18. The subject will be “Man- 
power and Projects for The Church.” 
The following officers head the new 
organization: President, Charles D. 
Brigham; vice-president, John D. Brush; 
secretary, Robert Rice; treasurer, Jack 
Grierson. Returning servicemen are 
showing keen interest in the church. 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today for 
information to 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in training for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


MRS. FRANK W. BALLOU 

Catharine Lorette Knapp, wife of Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou, died at Doctors’ Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., December 19, 
after an illness of five weeks that fol- 
lowed a major operation. 

She was an active member of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
and of the Association of Universalist 
Women. Also she belonged to the As- 
sociation of University Women, the 
Twentieth Century Club and many 
civic committees. 

She was born in Potsdam, N. Y., 
July 20, 1879, the daughter of Edwin 
and Abigail Knapp. There were eight 
children in the family, of whom only 
two survive. The late James B. Knapp 
of New York was her brother. She 
taught in New York City for some 
years. She married Dr. Ballou April 6, 
1912. 

She moved to Washington, D. C., in 
1920 when Dr. Ballou was made super- 
intendent of schools. Previously for 
several years her home was in Boston, 
where Dr. Ballou served as assistant 
superintendent of schools. 

She is survived by her husband, two 
children, Betty, wife of Lieut. Ralph 
Leedy, U. S. Navy, now stationed in 
Boston, and Robert, now serving with 
the Armed Forces in Japan; also by 
two grandchildren, David and Suzanne 
Leedy; two sisters, Mrs. Edith Turner 
and Mrs. Jessie M. Fay of New York. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, December 22, and were 
conducted by Rev. Seth R. Brooks, 
pastor of the church, and by Rev. 
John van Schaick, Jr., pastor-emeritus. 
Dr. Van Schaick said in part, “Every 
minister of this church in my day, Dr. 
Levi Powers, Dr. Clarence E. Rice, Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins and Dr. Brooks 
has found her a tower of strength.” 


CHRISTMAS AT THE CHURCH 
OF THE RESTORATION, 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Christmas season was the best 
ever. The Advent services began with 
the first Sunday in December and con- 
tinued with appropriate sermons and 
the singing of Christmas hymns and 
carols every Sunday. The choir included 
an average of twelve throughout the 
month, and was superbly trained in 
many Christmas anthems, both old and 
new. On Christmas Sunday there were 
two services. At the morning service a 
string quartet played and other appro- 
priate music was presented by the choir. 
The vesper service featured a pageant 
based on Roark Bradford’s story, “How 
Come Christmas?” The junior choir sang, 
as well as the senior choir, and visiting 
soloists took part in the program. The 
Christmas Eve service at 11:00 P. M. 
was completed with communion. 


The Church of the Restoration enters 
the new year with a budget that has 
been considerably enlarged, the hope of 
securing a religious-education worker in 
the near future, and plans for expan- 
sion in all departments. 


MRS. SPRINGALL SPEAKS TO 
A. U. W. IN AUBURN CHURCH 


The A. U. W. of the Universalist 
church in Auburn, Maine, met at the 
church Tuesday evening, December 11, 
with the guest speaker for the evening 
Mrs. Marjorie Springall of Malden, 
Mass., National Chairman for the 
Clara Barton Camp for diabetic girls. 
She discussed the functions of the camp 
and showed interesting illustrations. She 
thanked the Universalist women for their 
support. 

At the close of Mrs. Springall’s talk, 
Miss Eleanor Record gave a reading by 
candlelight in memory of the late Clara 
Barton. She was assisted by Miss 
Dorothy Stetson, soloist. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 
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MEDFORD HAS A PAGEANT 
AND CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Friday evening, December 21, the 
Sunday School pupils of the First Uni- 
} versalist Church, Medford, Mass., pre- 
sented a praiseworthy Serformanes of 
the Belmont Pageant of the Nativity, 
with the pastor, Dr. Roger F. Etz, as 
narrator. 

Excellent work was achieved in the 
| coaching by Mrs. Miriam DeWolfe, as- 
4 sisted by Mrs. Lawrence Asplind and 
1) Mrs. Marjorie Higgins. Attractive cos- 
tumes for the affair were turned out by 
Mrs. John R. Bowman and Dorothy 
) Etz, and Warren Sawyer created un- 
/ usual scenery and lighting effects. Mrs. 
May Black Wells was in charge of the 
fine music sung by the choir, with 
Phyllis Ruggieri as soloist. 

After the pageant the annual Christ- 
mas party for the children was held in 
the vestry. The children were enjoying 
carol singing when Santa Claus arrived 
with his pack of presents. 


MONBLEAU ELECTED TO 
MALDEN SCHOOL COMMITTEE 

The Rev. Charles A. Monbleau, min- 
ister of the First Parish Universalist 
church at Malden, Mass., has been 
elected a member of the Malden School 
Committee. Three members’ were 
elected from a field of six candidates. 
In the contest Mr. Monbleau led the 
_ticket. 


Abingdon Books 


¢ 


down because it was like reading just so many. meaningless words? 


PERSONALS 


Recent activities of the general field 
worker, A. Edwin Grimes, included at- 
tendance at the Conference of State 
Superintendents at Syracuse, N. Y., fol- 
lowing which Mr. Grimes visited the 
Canton, N. Y., Universalist Church, 
speaking at the morning church service 
and to the Association of Universalist 
Women. While in Canton he visited 
with the students and faculty of the 
Theological School at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, speaking at the chapel service 
of the school. 


The Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, New 
Hampshire state superintendent, cele- 
brated nine years as pastor of White 
Memorial Church in Concord by baptiz- 
ing eight children on Christmas Sunday 
and receiving four into church member- 
ship. 

During his nine years in Concord, Mr. 
Haskell has baptized sixty-five and re- 
ceived 121 into church membership. 


The Rev. Harry K. Fister is interim 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Douglas, Mass., and also of 
the Congregational Church at East 
Douglas. Dr. Fister went to live in 
Douglas following his resignation as 
minister of the Universalist Church im 
Milford, Mass., where he had preached 
for thirty-two years. 


STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


ODITTG JMORERss0 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 
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Obituary 


CARL N. STOWELL 


Carl N. Stowell, eighty-two, businessman 
and town official of Orange, Mass., for many 
years, died at his home Dec. 31 after a 
long period of illness. Funeral services were 
held January 2. The Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, minister of the First Universalist 
church and Mr. Stowell’s pastor, officiated. 

Mr. Stowell was the son of Roswell and 
Phoebe G. Ryder Stowell, and spent the 
first fifteen years of his life in the New 
Hampshire town in which he was born, 
August 21, 1863. Prior to his marriage, 
August 21, 1884, to the late Hattie E. 
Stratton of Winchester, N. H., he had 
taken employment in the box shop owned 
and operated by his brother, John E. Stow- 
ell, at North Dana, and they established 
their first home in that town. Coming tea 
Orange in 1896, following a residence of 
ten years in Keene, N. H., Mr. Stowell op- 
erated a restaurant for five years in the 
present East Main street location of the 
Plotkin shoe store. 

In the spring following the death of his 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE 


How many times have you talked about reading the Bible? And how many times have you put the Book 


“Td like to read the Bible but I don’t know anything about it”? 
To help you in your Bible study there is a series of booklets called KNOW YOUR BIBLE, written by Roy 


And how many times have you said, 


L. Smith. There are twelve books in the series. The first is How Your Bible Grew Up, an introduction; the 
second tells of the First World State, and refers to the prophets Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah. The third 
and fourth books deal with scriptures written under Dictators, by refugees. They explain the first Jewish Bible 
(first five books of the modern Bible) and the Jewish thinkers, Ezra, Ruth, Jonah, as well as the philosophers 
and poets, Job and Solomon. 


The last five booklets of the KNOW YOUR BIBLE Series explain portions of the New Testament: Two tell 
about Paul; another, the general letters; one, the John books; and the last, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and the Acts. 


These readable books are the essence of simplicity. Each one answers as many as two hundred questions 
Each book is sixty-four pages of fast-moving, interesting read- 


commonly asked about the Bible by laymen. 
ing for the average reader or teacher who really wishes to add to his understanding of the Bible. 


Send for the KNOW YOUR BIBLE Series: Single copies 25c, any six (6) for $1.40, or the full set for $2.60. 


. Jewish Thinkers and Propagandists. 
. Jewish Wit, Wisdom, and Worship. 
. Paul Begins the New Testament. 

. Paul Writes Scripture In Prison. 

. Three Letters and Five Tracts. 


. The John Books. 
. Three Gospels and A History. 


1. How Your Bible Grew Up. Introduction. 


2. The Bible and the First World State 
Hosea, Micah, Isaiah). 


3 Writing Scriptures Under Dictators. 
4. Refugees Who Wrote Scripture. 
5. The First Jewish Bible. 


(Amos, 


Order the KNOW YOUR BIBLE SERIES from 


The Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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wife, in 1901, Mr. Stowell located in Cali- 
fornia, where for three years he was in 
the business of building and selling houses. 
On his return east in 1904, there followed 
a period of restaurant ownership in Low- 
ell and Fitchburg, before he again took 
up residence in Orange with his second 
wife, the former Elizabeth M. Reed, of 
Royalston, to whom he was married Oc- 
tober 4, 1904. After purchasing the South 
Main Street block, Mr. Stowell carried on 
a variety store there for several years and 
later operated a ladies’ furnishing store 
for seventeen years. The second Mrs. Stow- 
ell died May 30, 1936. 

Mr. Stowell leaves two children, Mrs. 
Mabel S. Newcomb of West River Street, 
and Leon C. Stowell of Larchmont, N. Y., 
president of the Underwood Corporation; 
five grandchildren, Stanley S., and Elliott H. 
Newcomb, Mrs. Harriet E. Stoughton, 
Sally and Samuel C. Stowell; and three 
great-grandchildren, Betsy and Rae Wal- 
lace Newcomb and Elliott Stowell New- 
comb. 


MRS. EZEKIEL VOSE 


Mrs. Martha Hill Vose, one of the oldest 
residents of Machias, Maine, died at her 
home, Friday, December 14, following a 
long illness. Mrs. Vose, widow of Ezekiel 
Vose, was the daughter of the late Obadiah 
and Phoebe (Nash) Hill. Had she lived 
until Monday, December 17, she would 
have celebrated her ninety-third birthday. 

She was graduated from Dean Academy 
in Franklin, Mass., in 1873, and later from 
St. Lawrence University at Canton, N. Y. 
After her graduation she taught for a num- 
ber of years in Canton and_ neighboring 
towns. She returned to the north country 
for the fiftieth anniversary of her gradua- 
tion. 

Mrs. Vose was a devoted member of the 
Machias Universalist parish. For many 
years she served as both treasurer and 
clerk, holding the latter office at the time 
of her death. She also was an active 
member of the Ladies’ Working Society as 
long as she was able, 

She is survived by a stepson, Leroy G. 
Vose, of Machias, who gave her devoted 
care in her last years, and a niece, Miss 
Georgia Nash, of Columbia, Maine. 

Funeral services were held Sunday, De- 
cember 16, from her late home, with her 
pastor, the Rey. George C. Boorn, offi- 
ciating. 


JOHN PETER CARL WEIS 

John Peter Carl Weis, of Lincoln, R. I, 
father of Rev. Robert Lewis Weis, of 
Harrisville, R. I., died December 30, after 
being struck by an automobile on Christ- 
mas night. He was in his eightieth. year. 
Services,‘ held at his late home, were con- 
ducted by two sons, Rev. Robert L. Weis 
and the Rey. Dr. Frederick L. Weis, of 
Lancaster, Mass., assisted by a son-in-law, 
the Rev. Richard Allen Day of Peter- 
borough, N. H. The Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley, superintendent of Rhode Island 
Universalist churches, was among those at- 
tending. 
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Notices 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
THE LAWS OF FELLOWSHIP, 
GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA 

Notice is hereby given of proposed amend- 
ments to the Laws of Fellowship, Govern- 
ment and Discipline of the Universalist 
Church of America recommended by the 
Central Fellowship Committee, as follows: 


(1) Amend Article IIL, Section 2, by 
adding to the first sentence thereof the fol- 
lowing clause: 

“With the exception, during the period of 
their assignment, of clergymen assigned to 
general denominational activities.” 

(2) Amend Article III, Section 5, by in- 

serting after the first sentence thereof the 
following: 
“Notice of such application shall be given 
to the Central Committee of Fellowship at 
least twenty days prior to such examination 
and, unless waived by the Central Commit- 
tee of Fellowship, shall be published in 
one issue beforehand of a journal of gen- 
eral denominational circulation.” 


(3) Amend Article VI by omitting in 

sections 1 and 3 the clause “but not to ad- 
minister any Christian ordinance” and by 
adding section 6 to read as follows: 
“6. Letters of license may in the discre- 
tion of the Committee of Fellowship hav- 
ing jurisdiction and with the approval of 
the Central Committee of Fellowship au- 
thorize the licentiate to administer Chris- 
tion ordinances.” 

(4) Amend Article VII, Section 1, by 

omitting the words “Notice of which shall 
have been published in two successive is- 
sues beforehand of a journal of general de- 
nominational circulation,” and inserting in 
place thereof the following: 
“Notice of which shall have been given to 
the Central Committee of Fellowship at 
least twenty days prior to such examination 
and, unless waived by the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship, shall have been pub- 
lished in one issue beforehand of a journal 
of general denominational circulation.” 


(5) Amend Article VIII, Section 6, by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Any state committee of fellowship receiv-. 
ing such a bill of complaint shall promptly 
notify the Central Fellowship Committee 
thereof.” 

(6) Amend Article VIII, Section 7, by 
substituting for the words “within thirty 
days” the words “within such time as may 
be fixed by the Committee,” and by add- 
ing at the end thereof: 

“Failure to file answer within the time so 
fixed may be deemed an admission of the 
truth of the allegations in the complaint.” 

(7) Amend Article VIII, Section 8, by 

substituting for the first sentence thereof 
the following: 
“At or after the due date for filing the 
reply pleading, the committee may either 
forthwith decide the case on the basis of 
the pleadings if the committee finds them 
to be complete, or after a hearing at which 
parties not in default for failing to plead, 
may be heard, if the parties so request, or 
if the committee thinks it necessary.” 


(8) Amend Article VIII * by 
thereto the following: 
“9a. In its discretion the Committee may 
dispense with an examiner and itself con- 
duct such hearing as it deems. necessary.” 
(9) Amend Article VIII by adding 
thereto the following: 
“16. Procedure in cases arising under Ar- 
ticle II, Section 4 (b) and Article II, Section 
4 (f) shall follow as far as practicable the 
course above set forth.” 


(10) Amend Article 
thereto the following: 
“17. The general superintendent shall be 
entitled to appear in behalf of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America before any 
committee of fellowship, and to enter and 
prosecute an appeal from any decision of 
such committee.” 


adding 


VIII, by adding 


(11) Amend Article IX by adding 
thereto the following: 
“3. Appeals shall be taken by notifying 


the body which made the decision and the 
opposing party or parties, and shall be 
perfected within such time thereafter as 
either the body or the appellate board may 
by order fix, by the appellant’s filing with 
the appellate body a statement of the case 
and of his reasons for appeal, accompanied 
with the original documents or copies there- 
of which were filed in the lower court, and 
a copy of the decision of the lower court. 
The appellate body shall fix the time for 
hearing or for the submission of arguments, 
giving the parties reasonable opportunity to 
be heard; and shall promptly thereafter ren- 
der its decision.” 

This notice is given so that the proposed 
amendments may be acted upon at the 
meeting of the General Assembly to be held 
at Akron, Ohio, April 25-30, 1946. 


Estuer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 
CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Ordination of Theodore Albert Webb 
authorized. 


Raymonp M. Scort, Secretary 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Granted a Letter of Dismission and 
Recommendation because of entering secular 
business unconnected with denominational 
business, William A. Haney. 
Estuer A. Ricwarpson, Secretary 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Doolittle Uni- 
versalist Home for Aged Persons will be held 
at the home in Foxboro, Mass., January 23, 
1946, at 2 p.m. Reports for the past year 
will be given and officers for the coming 
year will be elected. 

Karuarine C. Bourne, Clerk 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


License granted to Earle T. McKinney. 

License renewed, Frederick Harrison. 

Lay license granted to John K. MacCaf- 
frie. 

Transferred to Maine: Melvin N. Ward, 
Arthur E. Wilson, Carl Seaburg. 


Cart A. Hemper. Secretary 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity i government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


Eucrenre GArrett BEWKES 
President 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 
~ Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 
Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACB 
Headmaster 


January 19, 1946 


Crackling 


“MacTavish, why do you always try 
to make’ a hole in one? Is it just for 


publicity?” 
“Of coorse na’. It saves wear and 
tear on the wee ba.’ ””—Clippings. 


“John, how many Rembrandts do 
you suppose there are?” 
_ “Well, depends on—I mean, why not 
look it up in the telephone directory?” 
—Exchange. 


“I see by the critics,” said the pro- 
fessor, “that the music recital was a 
tremendous success!” 

“Yes,” replied his friend, “I had no 
idea we were enjoying it half so much 
at the time!”—Protestant Voice. 


In the court of Judge Ben Lindsey a2 
man was once accused of striking an- 
other in the face, during the course of a 
Fourth of July celebration. The prisoner 
admitted having delivered the blow, but 
countered the charge by saying, “But 
wasn't it the Fourth of July, and 
couldn’t I have a bit of fun?” 

“Yes,” agreed the judge, “but your 
right of having fun ended where this 
man’s nose began.”’—Eachange. 


Two travelers arrived at the hotel, 
and were shown a rather dingy room. 

“What,” said one, “does this pigsty 
cost?” 

Promptly the proprietress replied: 
“For one pig, thirty shillings; for two 
pigs, fifty shillings.”—Eachange. 


A NEW DAY DAWNS 


DAWNS 


Lenten Meditations 
1946 


Universauist PustisHinc House 
16 Beacon STREET 


Boston 8, Mass. 


Lenten Meditations—1946 
by WALTER HENRY MACPHERSON 


Building Through Sacrifice 
Let Us Keep Faith 
Earth Is Enough 


How Much Owest Thou? 
and other readings 


Dr. Macpherson is well known 


for his ability as speaker and writer. 
Need we say more? 


DON’T BE DISAPPOINTED 


Many were disappointed by not ordering early 
enough for the Advent Meditations. We urge you 
to order your Lenten copies NOW so that we may 
reprint if we have enough additional orders over 
the publication run. 


1 to 10 copies 
11 to 99 
100 or over 


7 cents each 
6 cents each 
51% cents each 


Postage Extra 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


copies of Lenten Meditations 


Enclosed please find check ( ) money order ( ) or charge to 
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THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
and THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


announce a contest YOU ean enter! 


We wish to build up a file of pictures of our churches across the country. 
In order to do this we offer the following plan: 

A $100 ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTION TO THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
will be given to the person sending in the picture selected by the judges. 


The Winner receives the Leader for LIFE without charge! 
| as the best entry. 


TWENTY OTHER AWARDS WILL BE GIVEN OF ONE YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE CHRISTIAN LEADER to the twenty pictures 


selected next in order. 


HERE ARE THE RULES: 


1. Send in an eight-inch-by-ten-inch enlargement GLOSSY 
print of the best picture you have taken of your church. 


If you can’t send an Eight-by-Ten (eight inches high) send 


in a five-by-seven glossy. 


2. Write your name and address and the full name of the 
church on a separate piece of paper and attach it to the back of 
the print. Mail to The Christian Leader Contest, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 


3. The pictures will become the property of the Universalist 
Publishing House and it may use them in any way it sees fit. The 
pictures will not be returned. 


4. You may send in as many views as you wish. 


5. The pictures: will be judged from the standpoint of 
photography and the architecture of the building will not enter 
into the decision. The decision of the judges will be final. The 
names of the judges will be announced later. 


6. The contest will be ended June 15. Announcement of 
the winners will be made as soon thereafter as possible. 


(Just a hint: Don’t include automobiles or people in your picture, as this dates it.) 


GET OUT YOUR CAMERAS AND START TO WORK, 
YOU may be the WINNER! 


_ THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


